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ABSTRACT ' ' 

The basic goal of the Working Parents Project (WPP) 
has been to contribute to the understanding of issues arising from 
the relationship between work and family life. The WPP perspective 
pays particular attention to the ways, workplace culture affects the 
ability of famiXy menbers to participate in theii^ children's 
education at home and in school. The intfroduction of this annual 
report for the period December' 1983. through November 1984 provides an 
overview of the project ^and definitions of terms. Previous wprk and 
the .netfd for continuing work are subsequently described and 
discussed. In addition, project goals and objectives for fiscal yekr 
1984 are delineated, and major activities, and accomplishments are 
described. Finally, the^^eport briefly of fers^ conclusions and a list 
of submissions made to the contracting agency!,_Most of th6 m|^rial 
in this report is presented in five appendixes. The appendices 
comprise the following: (1) ''Comparison of Work and Family Life among 
Dual-Earner and Single Parent Families"; (2) ''involving Dual-Earner 
and Single Working Parent Families in the Education of Their 
Children: Some Recommendations for Action"; (3) "Dual -Earner, Single 
Working Parent Families and Education: Recommertdat^ons for 
School-Business collaboration"; (♦) an extensive bibliography of 
related materials; and (5) a directory 
organ i rat ional resources. An executive 
document. (RH) • > 
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ABSTRACT 

The basic focus of thp Working Parents Project has been to 
contribute to the understanding of the issues and problems derived 
from the interrelationships between wrk, defined as paid en^)loyment 
outside the hoine, and faroily- life , defTned as the activities that 
various family members ertgage in during the course of their everyday 
life. Our educational perspective has resulted -in paying particular 
attention to. the ways in which the workplace culture , thdt is, its 
people, policies, and practices, affects the abilUy ana- 
availability of family members to become involved and participate in 
the education of their children, both at school and at ncne. 

J ' 

In the course of the project's work to achieve this overall 
goal, it has (1) synthesized major findings and reconroendations from 
its research on dual -earner and single-parent families of 
elementary- aged school children; (2) developed a network of contacts 
with agencies, organizations, programs, and individuals' in the 
region who have a stake io the success of working parent and single 
parent families and their children, and (3) developed som^ specific 
recomnendations for a form of school -business col 1 aboratibn derived 
from the research, which are designed to enhance the chances for 
academic and social success for children of working parents, and (4) 
disseminated findings and recommendations through such activities as 
providing presentations to local, state, and national conferences; 
testimony to hearings in the U.S. congress; contributions to media 
coverage of project work, including national newspapers, television, 
and wire services as we.U as regional television; specialized 
newsletters and publications; and 'direct mailings to almost 3,000 
stakeholders In the region and the n^ttdn. 

The outcomes of this Project will be useful to employer's 
(private/public sector and schools) who have employees that are 
parents of school -aged children. More specifically, results of WPP 
efforts will increase the sensitivity of employers t!o the needs of 
working parent employees, provide directldn for actions that 
employers can take to alleviate working parent employee needs; serve 
as a catalyst for Increasing business-school collaboration in order 
to enhance working parent participation in their children's 
education; and expand the network and linkages, regionally and 
nationally, among those efforts that are attempting to serve working 
parents' as well as their school -aged cfkildren. 

i 
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A. INTRODUCTION 

* 

1. Overview 

The basic focus of the Working Parents Project has been to 
contribute to the understanding of the issues and problems which are 
associated with the interrelationships between work, dafined as paid 
emp oyment outside the home, and family life . difTTTed as the other 
activities that various family m«ber5 engage In at home and in 
their communities during the course of their everyday life. Our 
educational perspective has resulted in payi/ig particular attention 
to the ways in which the . ^xorkp lace culture , that is its people, 
-policies, and practices. aHect the ability and availabil ity of 
family members to become involved and participate in the education 
of' their children, both at school and at home. 

. In carrying out activities related to this focus. the*project 
has (1) conducted research with a tri-ethnic sample of dual -earner 
and single-parent families of elementary- age school children. (2) ^ 
disseminated findings ami (Jeveloped some specific recommendations 
derived, from the research, which are designed to increase the chances 
for academic as well as social success of the children of working 
parents, and (3) developed a network of contacts with agencies 
organizations, programs, and individuals in the SEDL region who have 
a stake in the- success of working parent and single parent fawilies 
and their children. 

2. Definition of. Terms Used In This Report 

ihroughout this report we wi i i use -some terms that sometimes are. 
used in other contexts with slightly different .meanings. The reader 
should keep in mind that the focus of this report and of the 
activities reported h^e is on work ^nd family life , and in 
particular oiKTiow ea(!h influences the other and they in turn affect 
the education of children and parents' participatidn in that 
education. 

In many cases, for -economy's sake, we will use one term to be 
inclusive of othfers, such as " community" to stand for a range of 
community-based groups, agencies and organizations, including social 
service agencies, alternative care providers, recre^ion departments 
of city and county governments, business groups, professional or 
trade organizations, etc.. that are relevant or that can have an 
impact on children's education and family life. 

The specific usage of certain terms wi 11 be provided herp They 
are grouped into terms relatinf to work, family, school, ronmunity. 
and technical terms. 

'^^^ We use work to mean paid employment outside the home. 
Unless otherwise specified, it refers to full-time, 
year-round regular employment, with standard daily and 
weekly schedules. 
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WORKPLACE It is used to mean the location} other than the hoine, 
where paid work is perfonned. It is i«§ed to refer to 
businesses, corporations, etc. 

VIORKPIACE CULTURE . Workplaces are regulated by a set of ' 

policies, rules and procedures designed to accomplish the 
various tasks that constitute the purpose of that business. 
It is In that environment where interpersonal relationships . 
take place. Different workplaces can exhibit different 
patterns of interpersonal relationships, hier-archies, and 
formal and informal, uipwrltten rules, values, symbols, etc. 
It is synonymous with "corporate culture." ' 

LEAVE POLICIES It refers to the various types of time away from 
work that are allowed by a given employer. It includes 
paid/unpaid vacations, official holidays, sick leave, 
personal leave, military leave, jury leave, unpaid leave of 
absence, educational leave, etc. 

SHORT-TERM LEAVE A special type of leave, computed in hours, of 
less than a day. Usually it involves the first hours of the 
-morning, extended time in addition to the standard lunch 
break, or the last hours of the day. Short term leave cap 
use accrued vacation or personal leave. Often, it is 
handled in a more informal fashion between worker axvl 
supervisor, ^d can involve paying for time off with unpaid 
overtime or extended Irours before or after the leave is 
taken. 

JOB It is the specific position that a worker occupies within 
the organlzatton. Although jobs may have the same name in 
different ocganizations, the specific duties, standards of 
perfprmance, and renwneration may vary from place to place 
and from person^ to person. 

JOB SATISFACTION A subjective individual assessment about the 
current conditions of the job. In this study, it was the 
response to a direct question and the answer was recorded 
using a three-point scale. * ' 

WORK COMMITMENT The extent to which respondents staged that- 
they would still work if they could gat sufficient inconw, 
such as two or three times their preswti salary without 
having to work outside the home. 

CAREER INVOLVEMENT A. judgment made by the researchers based on 
the extent and intensity with which respondents reported 
pursuing advancement (either in position or salary), the 
clarity of their career plans, and the reported importance 
of their jobs and careers ^o their sense of fulfillment, 
iself-worth, and personal identity. 



^ ..!!^ P^^^I^S Used to encompass the more awkward phrase 

dual-earner families and single, (working) parent fanilies " 
It refers to two-parent families where both are employed 
full-time outside the home, and to single-parent families 
where the head of the househol? works outside the home (as 
• opposed to receiving public assistance). 

SINGLE-PARENT FAMILIES In most cases, it refers to families in 
which the head of the household is the mother. The 
householdheads can be divorced, separated, widowed or never 
married mothers. In this study, they are divorced women who 
have custody of their children. " 

LATCHKEY CHILDREN It is generally used to refer to children 
under the age of 12 who care for themselves while their • 
parents work outside of the home. Most comnonly used for 
absence of adult care during the aft^r-school hours 

f 

SCHOOLS Used as a generic term to refer to the institution. 
Including the place, the process of Instruction, and the 
people Involved: acfcninistrators, teachers, and pupils. It 
can be* used Interchangeably with the tenn school districts 
to. Indicate policies or practices that may eccur In some or 
all schools In a given coRWunity. Most of the concerns and 
experiences reported In this study, as well as the 
recommendations proposed, are directed toward elementary 
schools. There Is no reason, however, that similar 
principles could not be ai^l^cable to the higher grades, 
particularly junior high schools. 

parental'; INyOL VEMEWT (IN SCHOOL) It assesss the participation ' 
level or parents, mothers, fathers, or both. In activities 
such as parent-teacher conferences, school programs, plays, 
concerts, carnivals, field trips, clasi {)arties, FTA or PTSA 
meet ngs, fund-raising activities, etc. It also included 
helping the child with homework, aqd discussing school 
experiences With the child. This is similar to PIEP's 
"scJjool program supporter role" wfthin their broader 
definition of "parent Involvement." ^ 

COMMUNITY Here it is often used to refer to the geographical 
andsocial context in which families live. In this report 

, it is often, used as a short-cut term, sucffc as in 
"school -community relations," to mean a range of 
community-based groups, agencies, and organizations, 
including social service agencies, alternative care 
providers, recreation departments of city and county 
governments, business groups, professional or trade 
organizations, etc., that can have an inpact on children's 
education and family life. 



ALTERNATIVE CARE PROVIDERS Unless otherwise specified, U -s 
used here to include any of the various forms of care 
related to age, setting, and delivery systems; such as 
infant, preschooler, school-age care; care in the child's 
home by a relative or some other adult, whether free, for a • 
fee, barter, etc., family heme cdSre, center care; the 
various\designations used to refer to the length of time and 
time of Vlay, such as drop-in care, day care, child care, 
night care, sick child care, after schooV care, extended • 
care, or before-and-after-school care; whether in school or 
else\iihere, and whether public, private non-profit, 
proprietary care, etc. 

INTERVIEW This study relied heavily on face-to-face personal 
inter^liews. These were organized and arranged before-hand, 
then tape-recorded with permission of the respondents. Two 
types of interviews were used; first, a semi -structured, 
open-ended intervi^, explored work and family 
interrelationships and other aspects of family life, such as 
social networks, school involveirent, etc.; a schedule of 
general questions was used at the beginning of each 
interview, and specific probes were used to clarify certatrV 
points or to elicit additional information. 

QUESTIONNAIRE The seCond type is referred to as a ' 

questionnaire. More appropiy atelyy this could be called a 
structured interview, since it was conducted face-to-face 
with participants, the questions being read by th^ 
interviewer with some questions requiring short answers. 
The instriHnent consisted of a set of questions designed to 
elicit specific factual, information about work history, 
current job, fanily history, and child care. 
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B. BACKGROUND 



1. Previous Work 

The research phases of the Work>ng Parents Project involved 
(Jesigmng and executing an' in-depth, mostly qualitative study of the 
interrelationship^ between work and famil.y life mong a sample of 
Anglo, Black, and Mexican American dual -earner and single-parent 
families with school-age children. 



In order fi> explore the impact on-family Tife-of maternal 
full -time 'employment, half of the sample was composed of dual -earner 
families, and, the other half was composed of single (divorced) 
working-parent families. The influence of workplace doI icies and 
practices on family life were examined by drawing haff the sample 
from families with mothers employed by the telephone coitvarty. and 
the other half from families with mothers who worked for one of five 
large financial institutions. All families had at least one 
elementary school-aged child, and all the families lived and worked 
in Austin area businesses and their children attended. Austin area 



The parents in each family were interviewed using both a ^ 
questionnaire and an in-depth, open-ended, semi -structured 
i/iteryiew. Data were collected on various aspects of each family's 
history and development, including parent work histories. Current 
jobs and worJcplaces were described by respondents mainly in the 
questionnaire, while the open-ended^interview explored their 
perceptions and experiences in combining full-time anployment with 
their family responsibilities as well as^ijjer aspects of fanily 



Data from the questionnaire were coded for quantitative 
analyses. Data from the ppen-ended interviews were transcribed for 
qualitative analyses. Coding categories were developed and applied 
to the transcripts, and various categories and typologies were 
derived to aW in the various analyses. 



In WPP's qualitative research studies, which used a small 
purposive sample, data collection and analysis followed each other' 
very closely. As families were being contacted and interviewed, 
completed interviews were already being transcribed and studied! At 
the end of the data collection phase with the first san^le of 15 
dual -earner families (telephone company employees), a preliminary 
analysis effort revealed some unanticipated facts about the nature 
of the jobs anfJ the* workplace from which our subjects were being 
recruited. 

It had been hypothesized in study's sample design -that there 
would be differences in perceotions and feelings with respect to 
autonomy between the telephone operators (entry-level, relatively 
low-skilled jobs) and the service representatives (higher-skilled. 
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higher salaried, and nwre prestigious "office type" clertcal jot3s). 

Analysis of interviews with the first 15 telephone company 
employees indicated a job characteristic so uniform in the workplace 
that there were nb differences between the jobs sampled (i.e, 
between those of telephone operator and service representative). A 
rigi(J» and broadly applied style of supervision and management 
resulted in little variability regarding in the feelings of job ■ 
satisfaction as expressed by the women interviewed. This appeared 
to result from lack of autonomy and high levels of control which 
characterized the styles of supervision that subjects reported being 
practiced by their supervisors. Thus, in spite of differences in 
salary levels, relative prestige, and other desirable features 
between the jobs (e.g., 'Work schedules, opportunities for overtime, 
transfers, and pronation), there were no differences in the overall 
satisfaction that workers experienced with their jobs. 

In addition to the rigid management style and the high levels of 
wrk pressure reported by the women, the application of, leave ^ 
policies which did not allow for short-term leave was another 
, perceived salient job disadvantage. In spite of these spontaneously 
expressed high levels of stre^ ahd dissatisfaction, the median 
length, of service for phone company women was ten year*^, and the 
median tenure in their present jobs was six years. The job security 
(protected by their union), higher -than average wages, and 
relatively good benefits, accounted for the attaclwient subjects ■ 
showed to the labor foi^ce. Yet, when asked if they would continue 
working if tijeir salary was supplied by other means, only one said 
yes. ^ 

In order to«ipr0¥ide a contrast r^arding workplace policies that 
appeared relevami to family life and parental involvement, th^next 
(Jata col lection phase focused an families with women (mothers) who 
held llerical jobs in local banks. A total of three banks were used 
to select the sample. 

The contrast in managemlfnt styles and flexibility in lekve 
policies was readily apparent. B^nk wwnen reported that their 
immediate supervisors had a great deal of discretion wherf dealing 
witH short-term leaves. Only. a few employees reported intense work 
pressure and this was usuJilly related to certain banking operations 
which- were cyclical rather than being coi|stant. 

Although mst of the women interviewed reported being satisfied 
witj^^l^r fringe benefits and salary levels (standard for the 
b^H|^kdustry in the city) their salaries were significantly 
T^^^^^) those earned by telephone company won^n. However, 
o^HHPM> satisfaction was significantly higher than that reported 
by telephone women. Indicating an apparent certain trade-off: 
toleration of high stress jobs if the pay an4 job security are above 
average. 
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The ngidity of short-term leave had been related directly to 
the ability and availability qf many respondents to becon>e involvPd 
in the education of their children. A measure oA parental 
involvement was used to compare the families usiJ| the rigidity "or 
flexibility of leave policies or practices reported by. both husbands 
and wi)*es. Of the^i4 families who reported that both spouses were 
-equally responsible for keeping up wtth their children's schools, 
six were phone company families and eight were bank families. All 
three f^hers who reported having major responsibility for school . 
involveJfent were married to women who reported rigid job leave 
pol icies. \ - 

When neither parent had flexible leave policies, which was the 
case with" seven families, all phone conpany fahilies. .it was the 
wife who somehow found the time to assume responsibility for school 
involvement. Fourteen out of the 17 fathers who reported flexible 
job leav^ policies were involved at some level in their children's 
schooling. However, only two of the fathers who repo rted rigid 
leave policies were involved in their children's school fng T^ 

*^ Ji^^l' °" ^® *^*"^» showed a much greater commitment to 
then^pildren's -education, eithffl* out of conviction or by • 
tradition. All 11 mothers reported flexible job leave were 
Involved In their children's schools. In addtion, 16' of 19 mothers 
who reported rigid job leave policies still managed to fin d iihg timp 
to maintain some level of schooT~invo1vement . ' — 

m 

The mother's continuing greater involvement with their 
children's education, even when faced with gfeater job pressures and 
constrained by rigid leave policies, points to tfie lingering 
Influence of traditional sex role definitions. These have not 
-Changed even in the face of the continuous participation of these 
women in the labor force and their development as permanent de facto 
dual-earner families. Overall, we concluded that* In dual-earner 
families *4iere both parents work full-time overlapping schedules 
rigidity in the employers' short-term leave policies tends to 
discourage parents' higher levels of involvement. In particular, 
such policies tend to discourage fathers' Involvem ent even more than 
it does mothers' involvement. '■ 

Participation of fathers in family activities as wel 1 as their 
school involvemertt, was an important factor with respect to the 
various forms of adaptation that these families utilized in coping 
with the restricted time that mothers could devote to the children, 
household, maintenance, and other traditional female role tasks. 

In order to explore work and family life in families with only 
one parent, and considering the increasing number of households 
headed by women, the next and last data collection phase was 
designed to center cn a sample of single (divorced) working parent 
families. To increase the comparability between the samples, 
methods and workplaces' similar to those in the dual -earner families' 
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Study, were used. Major findings of that phase have been presented 
in a previous report (See Espinoza and Naron, 1983). 

The genera-1 recomnendations offered at'^the end of that phase 
were directed at the two social institutions whose policies and 
practices can directly affect the wiell-being of working-parent 
fanfilies: employers and schools. ^ 

a. Reconinen(tations for Employers and Unions ' 

Initially,' it was stated that th^%|>ower'of employers is limited 
since einployers cannot force employees to do something they prefer 
/ not to do. However, by instituting certain policies and practices 
, an employer can facilitate or encourage parental participation .in 
schools. They also can inprove the overall atmosphere at the 
^workplace which could help relieve some of the pressures and 
tensions built-in theife-. ' 

(1) School Involvement Affirmative Action Policy 

It was proposed that leave policies for school related needs 
should be studied Jointly by managers and employees. An explicit- 
statement by employers affirming the value of school involvement 
(e.g., similar to affirmative action statements) is one way to 
recognize the social import Ihce of children and their education. 
Any such school involvement poUcy statement must be a product of 
the widest /form of eaployee participation ahd discussion'possible. 
It should be en^haslzed that policies are not only a benefit 
primarily for children and secQfidari 
for schools and the conmiunlty. 



y for parents, but 



These policies are recommended for working parents whether they 
are male or female, married, remarried, single, divorced or 
sep&rated, with or without custody of their school children. 

(2) Employer Assisted Child Care 

One of the main sources of tardiness and unexcused absences 
among working parents, particularly mothers, is related to problems 
in arranging alternative care for young children while their mothers 
are at work. Alternative child care is a need that must be met by 
any family which does not have a built-in child caY^ system, such as 
their mothers or other relatives residing *n the household. 

As with most othier options subject to marketplace. forces, the 
quality of child care is directly proportiofta! to its cost. The 
problem for parents with incomes just above the poverty level is 
finding affordable quality care. Available alternatf^^es such as 
subsidies that tend to lower the cost of quality care in places like 
church -sponsored day care centers, public school -based extended day 
care or publically funded day care centers, are often inadequate for 
the needs of a growing population of working mothers. 
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Employer supported child care, most often directed to preschool 
^children, seldom covers the extended care of school age children. A 
growing nuwber of schools and school districts are currently 
participating in various forms of extended care. These include 
mskiiM their facilitfes available to non-profit providers as an ' 
"in-kHnd" contribution, leasing their unused f^cil ities* to providers 
(proprietary or non-profit), and actually op€f rating, their own 
extended .care systems. In many cases, such extended care programs 
are self -supported through fees collected from parents using the 
services. o 

Some forms of voucher system for child care assistance could be 
extended to, cover school-aged children. It would allow workers td 
choose Arrangements which best suit their preferences and needs. 
Vhen offered in a "cafeteria* system of employee benefits, it cpuld 
not only seerve the needs of 'employees but the concerns of employers » 
as wel T . • / 

' • / * 
(3) Employee Assistance Programs ^ 

Findings fro«i these stiidles support the praise that workers 
cannot be perceived and treated as just onemre resource (i.e., one 

/**1ch can be used, developed, refined, and.iwhen no longer 
prof1table,.slBply 'discarded). In addition to their skills and 

^'energy, wor/ers bring to work every day a variety of hopes and 
concerns, aspirations and limitations, problems and possibil i?ies. 
The source of these Is more often the home which together with the 
workplace accounts for almost the all of the time and en^gy 
available to and used by working people. Jhe extent to which 
psychological carry-overs from home to work are positive and 
energizing, productivity well as efficiency will be high. However. 
If such carry-overs are mostly negative, thty cm interfere 
significantly with Job attitude and performance. 

Two highly related and complementary approaches to deal with 
stress wefe suggested by W»P in that report. The first consists of 
a cofl^prehenslve lamination of the workplace. Its Job structure and 
overall functioning as a social organization to minimize or 
eliminate those conditions which produce stress. For exasple, work 
quotas, performance standards, and deadlines cm be exanined— when * 
feasible— to periodically evaluate and re-evaluate their usefulness • 
regarding productivity and employee morale. Solutions to reduce job 
stress can include a redefinition of jobs, changes regarding job 
interdependence, increased worker autonomy, use of teians and relief 
workers, greater flexibility in work schedules, allocation of work 
loads, etc. 

The most widespread source of frustration and anxiety expressed 
by mothers in our sample had to do with inflexible short-term leave 
policies. Measures must be taken to increase the flexibility of 
parents to attend to unexpected child-Kelated events that often 
require no more than an hour or two. Frequently penalties are 
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imposed, or workers jmjst forego a full day's pay w*ien all they needed 
was a couple of hours of leave for these kinds of events. 

A second important source of frustration detected in our study, 
both objective and subjective (perceived), relates to f»rsonnel 
policies, including (1) job security, (2) opportunities for 
training, (3) transfers and (4) promotions. Although not all 
workers are equally nrativated to advance into higher levels of 
responsibility, it is important that such opportunities be open and 
available to those willing to take them. In many cases, the 
perception concerning the ynavai labil it^t of opportunities is due to 
a lack -of information, rather than to the absence of ttjos^ ' 
opportunities. The most clear need is to improve the means for 
internal information so that en^loyees can be aware of opportunities 
open to them, and can plan according to their own personal 
priorities. 

■> 

A second major approach to workplace in^rovement was also 
proposed based on some of the needs and concerns expressed bl^^ 
parents in these studies. It involves expanding the fermat an^^ 
basic operating principles of employee assistance programs to cover 
services related to the mental and financial health of Workers and 
their families. These sentices. could include on-site education and 
training activities focusing on "Stress Management," "Parenting 
Education," and "Financijl Counseling." In addition, "Information 
and Referral! Services" cari be offered to cover needs usually met by 
existing cqpmjnity based agencies and services. These include 
marital counsieling, child abuse, legal assistance, adult education 
and training, and -recreation services. 

The types of assistance proposed here are most critical for 
single parents, given their relatively limited time and financial' 
resources. They also can be of great importance to dual -earner 
families arid parents and, in many cases, to single and/or childless 
workers. Thus, these are proposals that are non-discriminatory in 
nature and can be considered a benefit for all workers (parents and 
non-parents; single, divorced, widowed and remarried; male and 
female; young and old; management, supervisory and clerical; skilled 
and unskilled). 

b. RecoBwendation for Schools • 

There are many ways in which parents can become involved in the 
education of their children. We found that most parents expressed a 
desire to be more involved in their children's school activities. 
Yhey were particularly interested in attending activities in which 
their children are taking active part. These included plays, band 
concerts, and field trips. Unfortunately, many of these activities 
are scheduled during the mothers' work Iwurs. Many workers are not 
allowed to leave the workplace to attend school activities because 
of specific policies regarding short-term leave. Young children 
often have difficulty understanding why their parents cannot attend 
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"their" activities, ^er\ other parents are there partiqipat inq 
These demands can cause stress in the parent-child relationships. 
The presence of a proud parent at such "special" school events, 
particularly if it is the only one they have, can be an' important 
reinforcer to children. 

Teachers also tend to equate the presence of parents at these 
types of events with interest and support for their classroom and 
the school. Unconsciously, the absence cin be taker> as a sign of 
apathy or non-interest, often reinforcing already existing 
misconceptions about divorced mothers and children of "broken 
homes." . 

Several suggestions can be^derived from the experiences related 
by parents in these studies. Because of the diversity anong 
schools and grade levels represented in our sample, these 
suggestions are couched in general terms, and they do not ignore the 
fact that some or even many schools as well asTndi vidua! teachers 
are Already implementing similar measures . 

(1) Scheduling of Activities and Special Events 

The most obvious suggestion is that schools should schedule more 
activities during parents' "after-work* hours.' However, as was the 
case for some of the women in our sample, some people work evenings 
or Irregular shifts. There is a need to find a, balance between day. 
evening and weekend activities scheduled by schools. In any case, 
teachers should expect that some parents will not participate . A 
simple reminder to children ^aoout the tact that sdme parents are 
very busy, or working ^d unable to attend, would do much to 
alleviate the guilt many parents feel for not being there, as well 
as the disappointment or embarrassment often experienced by their 
children. 

(2) Publicity for Upcoming School Events 

Several parents stated that if they knew about upcoming events • 
well enough In advance, time off could be requested or arrangements 
made with co-workers and supervisors to be away for short periods. 
Children are often unreliable messengers to the home for school 
news. A ♦ell-publ icized schedule of events would undoubtedly enable 
more parents to anticipate as well as participate in school 
activities. 

(3) School Involvement of Non-custodial Parents 

In single-parent families (and in step-parent families as well), 
the custodial parent is not always the one who is most involved in 
children's education. Divorce and loss of custody does not 
necessarily eliminate non-custodial parents from children's lives. 
We found several instances of a clear commitment to participate. 
Schools, however, often ignore the non-custodial parent. 
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' At a minimum, schools should inform non-custodial parents about 
their children's educational progress. Furthermore, these parents 
should also be advised about school events. It should be left up to 
parents and children to decide who can or should attend school 
functions. Only .in extreme cases, such as when a court order 
applies, should schools prohibit .non-custodial parents' access to 
information held by schools and access to contacts with school 
officials regasding the educational progress of their children. 
Such 'an' expanded communication poMicy can include mailing school 
grades and other school information to non-custodial parents who do 
not reside in the same city. 

(4) Howeworlc. 

Although about 40 percent of the single parent families in our 
sample reported that sometimes other adults helped their children 
Mith homework, it appeacs that perhaps least 60 percent of these 
parents do not have any help. Homework can be a constant source. of 
stress and tension ih the family. First, it often calls for parents 
to contlnoi/sly monitor children's homework assignments and keepr them 
away from distractions. ' Second, in "adctition to draining energy from 
exhausted mothers, this monitoring function often turns into an 
adversarial relationship. It can become a source of strain in 
relationships that are already restricted^to just a few hours a day 
for working single mothers who must also manage their households. 
Third, many mothers are not fully prepared (educationally) to help 
their children with most homework assignments. Half of sample v 
had only a h1^ school education. 

• . 

No unequivocal solution to the homework riddle was suggested by 
our studies.of working parents. However, the' issue of hom^rk, its 
nature and its purpose, is something that must be considered 
piously by the education community. To the extent that it builds - 
up ^d reinforces skills acquired during the school day, it may be a 
necessary part of education. However, educators also must recognize 
its potential for frustrating parents, who cannot help, and 
children, who cannot complete assignments. 

Tllese ai^ other changes in procedures and policies of employers, 
unions, schools, and other agencies can be of great in^iortance to 
working parents, in particular. It would provide them greater 
flexibility to plan not only for the multiple demands arising from 
th^ir work careers, but also those arising from child care, theit 
children's education, and other family needs. The changes discussed 
here should be welcomed by other family form<. Including single, 
childless, or those with older children since such alternatives 
could accommodate the families' needs for satisfying personal lives 
apart from their jobs and careers. 

2, Weed for Present Work 

Hear the end of 1983, the Working Parents Project convened a 
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working mini -conference to explore various potential sources of 
support for working parents identified during the project year. A 
cross-section of researchers, service providers, and advocates- were 
brought together to examine the most salient concerns with 
dual-earner and single-parent families, and how different agencies 
and programs collaborate to develop and implement programs relevant 
to the needs of working parents whether dual -earner or single- parent 
families. n 

The conference -participants were selected from each of the six 
states in SEDL's region. They were rtquested to (1) be prepared to 
share with other conferees information about their own efforts, (2) 
work towards the identification tif common needs and concerns, and 
(3) help identify potentially successful strategies to address those 
needs. This also included identifying which role or roles the 
Working Parents Project as well as the Southwest Educational 
Development Laboratory could play. 

Findings from research conducted in the region were presented 
by the Family Studies Center of The University of Oklahoma, the 
Regional Center for Children, Youth, md Fanilies of TheiUniversity 
of Texas' Cent»- for Social Work Research,' and the Working Parents 
Project of SEDL. Following these, participants heard presentations 
about programs and discussed Issues md strategies for setting 
Initiatives relevant to working parents and their children at four 
key institutional levels: (1) employers, (2) schools, (3) conwwnity 
service agencies, and (4) state-level agencies. 

a. Setting Employers Involved 

After presentations about employee assistance prograiJis^ a 
community-based non-profit child care informatiw and referral 
service, and a school -based parent invoTveme?it center that does 
oqtreach to wDrkpl«:es, the conferees worked in small groups to 
prepare a list of critical Issues or concerns. The issues 
identified are as follows: 

1) before-after school care (also called extended care), 

2) summer care, * * . 
^) sick child care, 

4) isolation of workers (and paren-ts, in particuUr), ( 

5) alcohoj and substance abuse,.. ' 

6) lack of coordination between schools and employers with 
regard to holidays, 

\ 

7) inflexibility on the part of most emplo^rs with respect to 
leave jjgil.tcies and work schedules, often not responsive to 
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the needs of parents, 

8) lack 0^ Information and resources for parents, 

9) absence of women and sensitive people in decision-making 
positions, and 

10) lack of awareness by employers regarding potential ''impact of 
child care difficulties and concerns at the workplace; these 
problems are often disguised by^^n^loyees as illnesses in 
the absence of more flexible policies to help overcome them. 

■V 

There was consensus an^g conferees that addressing th«$e issues 
required collaboration not only of employers, but also of employees, 
public schools an(j other agepcies' programs that affect the lives of 
families. ^' 

Among the strategies listed to approach in resolving these 
issues/concerns, small groups proposed the following: 

1) to make sure that Initiatives represent the collaboration of 
broad Interest groups or segments, 

2) that Initiatives designed to Influence employers be 
presented on their own turf, bydemonstrating a 
particularly successful exampl^nd getting the more 
progressive eniployers to host such forums, 

3) that attempts must be made by people In social service areas 
to reach professionals In thfe "human resource development** 
field (also known as personnel management), 

4) that when approaching corporations, attention be paid to 
cost/benefit considerations (the bottom line), 

5) that it is better to begin by giving (such as free noon-time 
seminars) before asking for corporate support for more 
comprehensive programs and changes, and 

6) - that the needs of any given employer are likely ^o be 

somewhat unique, so that the best ajjproach is one of 
outlining options that are open for examination by all 
parties concerned. 

Conference participants agreed that^ it was not only important to 
publicly recognize private businesses which cooperate with schools 
but that internal recognition by businesses regarding the 
contributions of individual employees to schools and other community 
services is a) so important. ^ 

Finally, conferees indicated that some programs and initiatives 
can 'be help^ with a push from those in power and/or those wo have 
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the resources, particularly at the state and local level. A key 
strategy Is the fonnation of broad based-coalitions of groups, with 
similar goals, to influence legislators and other elected 
officials. Often, that influence can^be applied to specific state 
agencies. Including Departments of Human Resources, State Alcohol 
* and Drug Abuse agencies, etc. § 

^ b. Setting Schools Involved 

^ After presentations about a Community Magne€' School serving 

working parents, a comprehensive public school before and after' 
school chfld care program, and an extended public ^Aool child care 
-program run by a private, non-profit agency, the participants, 
working in small groups. Identified these issues and\uflgested the 
following strategies: 

1) The need to take into account local school preferences and 
district-wide policies when considering a school -based 
program. Some districts prefer to have more control over 
the programs, and sane programs are the result of 
Implementing cburt-ordered busing. 

2) Cultivating the relationships with other child care 
providers, since they are not threatened by the introduction 
of a service that they often simply are not equipped to 
provide. , 

3) /Making provisions for children to participate ii^ related 
school programs, such as school breakfasts. Some programs 
provide breakfast with federal funding, while oSers do not 
separate their children from others In the schooT^o are 
not In extended care. 

4) The need to pa^y part of utility costs, especially air 
conditioning in warm areas, raises the cost of the 
programs. Such costs are not seeii as a luxury, but rather 
as a necessity, since most school buildings are designed for 
climate control rather than natural ventilation. 

5) The need to adjust fees according to the type of care that \ 
Is given. Most programs have sliding fee scales for their ^ 
preschool operations, and flat fees for extended care, such 

as morning only, afternoon only, or before and after school 
care. 

I 

6) The Arkansas court decision allowing schools to run 
after-school care programs seems to have resulted In a 
lowering of fees by private care providers. This would seem 
to indicate that they were making a pretty good profit 
before the school -based program was started. Thus, a 
school -based progr^ not only serves its children, but it 
can also help other parents by keeping for-profit providers' 
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fees within reasonable limits. 



c. Getting Cowinunitles Involved 

After presentations concerning a community-based women '.s center, 
a conminlty-based telephone reassurance program for children in 
self-care (latchkey), and a coniminl£y-based parent education 
association, conferees >#orlced In small groups to, Identify the 
following Issues and concerns:"" » 

1) Schools are a^itical cowmunity-level agency. However, . 
demands for additional services from, schools could be a heavy 
burden oh an already over-committed system. There is, 
though, room for greater community and parent-school 

A cooper ^.t ion to implement programs such as after-school care. 

2) The trend of shifting the burden for schoolwork* assistance to 
parents, in many cases either do not have the time nor 
the skills to perform such function. After-school care can 
provide a setting conducive to relieve some of the burden 

^ f rom parents. Other strategies include setting up telephone 
homework assistance services for parents. 

3) Restricting schoolwork to the school day, by simply making 
better use of the prime time for learning during the day. 
There was consensus that after-schoo] care cannot be merely a 
continuation of the school day, and that a break in 
activities should take place. 

4) Volunteers, such as elderly people and older sti^ents, 
although Important tibthe success of many prograns, must be 
considered as "icing" on the cake, and not the cake itself. 
The burden of administering and staffing these programs 
rests with dependable, professional and paraprofessional paid 

• personnel. Adequate education and training is ir^essary to 
supplement and complement a basic caring attitade. 



d. Getting Support from State level Agencies 

Presenters for this session described a state-level child care 
aavocacy organization, a state-level non-custodial fathers and 
mothers advocacy organization, the concerns of one State Department 
of Education, and /the plans of a Governor's Commission on Women. A 
summary of the issues Identified, for which solutions must come at 
the local level with support from statewide and regional 
organizations. Included: 

1) Training of day care professionals and paraprofessional s. 

2) Needs of parents of special education children and the lack 
of suitable facilities for them; lack of properly trained 
personnel and the high cost of specialized car\ 
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Training for Fanily Day Home Pro^^iders, most often found 
clustered around the schools. 

ft 

Transportation to and from .schools and day care centers. 
Summer care. 

Supervision for play areas and paries. 

School and workplace barriers to parental involvement for 
working parents. 

Homework; 4ts necessity and how much time it should involve. 

Lack^of teacher and parent preparation for sch€<luled schjpol 
conferences, and comwiai cations between home and school. 

Lack of ewployer/busirtess awareness of school activities 
that require presence of parents. 

Potential resentment by single, childless or older enployees 
about special benefits or treatment afforded to parents of 
young phlldren. » 

This partial list of probleiBs/lssues was accompanied by a 
similar list of suggestions. In some cases, examples of actual 
programs currently being inplemented to meet some of these needs are 
Included. Among these were: 

1) Training of child care personnel. In the past this training 
has been supported by federal funds. Cutbacks and 
consolidation of social programs Into block grants has 
diminished the cap«:1ty of many states to license and 
enforce minimum standards for child care. An exemplary 
program started by Austin Families, Inc., called Quality 
Development, sends a child development specialist to Fawily 
Day Homes In the community and works with them in inproving 
the quality of care, teaching activities appropriate for the 
children, etc. Another suggestion was to include these 
Family Day Home people In the training provided to the After 
School Care Personnel, which is financed by the schools or 
the programs themselves. That would be a relatively 
inexpensive improvement of the quality of care received by 
children not attending formal after-school care. 

^2) Parental Involvement in schools. The consensus appears to 
be that many working parents cannot be asked to show the 
same level of involvement in many school activities as 
traditionally expected from stay-at-home mothers. However, 
efforts must be made to improve the opportunities for 
working parents to have direct conwunlcation with teachers 
of their children. School conferences need to be not only 
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better scheduled, but also structured and prepared in such a 
way that they inform the parents about progress and success, 
and do not becon« just another rwgative encounter. Some 
participants suggested the desirab114ty of joint 
parent-child- teacher conferences, t^iile others favored home 
visits. Whether or not these suggestions are reasonable, 
and whether or not teachers would be willing and able to do 
so is still an open issue. 

3) Handling, by teachers, of situations of marital instability 
and divorce. A critical need Is to take measures to avoid 
stigmatizing children, and the provision of special 
counseling to children involved in divorce or custody 
conflftts. These services would have the character of 
preventative of further disruption of the academic and 
social 11f« of individual children and whole classes. 

4) Schools' role In school -business cooperation. Om way to 
increase employers' awareness of the needs of their 
employees who are parents Is to provide businesses with 
Information about school events through outreach 
activities. The willingness of schools to provide 
Information sljould help counter the private sector 
perception that school staff only call on businesses to 
request money, materials, or services. This type of 
outreach can become a true exchange. One approach becoming 
popular Is the Adopt- a-School concept, being j^lemented in 
various communities. Including Austin. That is a 
system-wide program, involving pairing of scMools with some 
of the larger businesses In the area. | 

5) Resistance from non-parents at the workplace to special 
benefits for working parents. One solution' Is the 
"cafeteria" approach to employee benefits. In this 
approach, individuals can select, at various times, 
different options with a similar total value to accomnodate 
their current needs. Thus, young parents may opt for child 
care assistance, while single employees may concentrate on 
estate-building, or extra time to pursue educational goals, 
while older employees may choose retirement options. 

6^ Workplace policies. The implementation of policies that are 
important to parents, such as flexible leave policies, 
flexitime, job sharing, pai«t-time employment, etc., can best 
be accomplished through education and the use of role 
models. Particularly innovative industries should be 
recognized ami rewarded. Many employers may be moved more 
by competing for a favorable image than by profits alone. 
U also was suggested that the non-profit and public sector 
employers should be on the forefront of jthese innovations, 
and serve as ex»^les to others. 
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7) Union and employee participation. It was recognized that 
participation of unions and other employee organization^ 
v^rtien they exist, is key to the promotion and successful 
implementation of these changes in workplace policies. 

During a closing session, participants, were asked to indicate 
what role or roles the WorVing Paren ts. Pro ject and the Southwest 
Educational Devel<flipDientXaboratory pie list included a 

variety of roles, ranging from reseW|S development, evaluation 
to application, training, informatioflfRhering and dissemination, 
consultation and technical assistance. Specific suggestions 
included the following: / 

1) Perform a clearinghouse function. To gather information 
about programs and activities and disseminate that 
information to potential users in the region. . The point was 
made that other regions of the country seem to have made 
great progress in a variety of areas relevant to working 
parents, yet, that information is not widely or easily 
available to local programs without national connections. 

In at least three different "national conferences" held 
recently concerning (1) single parents and the schools, (2) 
employer- as sis ted child care, ami (3), after school care; 
very few, if any, representatives from programs in our 
region have been present and/or Invited to participate. 
These national conferences have been held in the East or 
Northeast, and have drawn their participants from the 
surrounding areas. The south *and southwest are clearly 
underserved when it comes to access to first-hand 
1nformat1(»i about innovative prograans and activities. 

2) Provide neutral expert testimony. Oft-times there is a 
need to provide research documentation about programs, 
policies, regulations, or legislation proposed. That is a 
function that could be widertaken by a non-profit, "neutral" 
organization such as SEDL. 

3) Provide evaluation services to programs and agencies that 
are too small to have their own evaluation teams. 

4) Provide consultation services to various school systems and., 
help them set up after-school care ^ograms. 

5) Provide consultation services to school systems in other 
related areas concerning working parents and single-parent 
f amil ies, 

6) Extend consultation assistance and collaborative 
relationships to other agencies and organizations, including 
non-educational organizations, such as voluntary and service 
organizations, businesses and corporations, ea^loyee groups 
and unions. 
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Facilitate access to research data bases necessary for 
program development by practitioners not familiar with 
recent, relevant research. 



8) Facilitate the exchange of experiences within the region 
among organizations in varibus states by serving as. anchor 
to a network of programs, agencies, organizations and 
individuals concerned with working parents and their 
families. 



9) Devefop materials, including "how to" manuals to assist 
prac^i^ti oners in t^e development of programs and activities 
supportive of wprking parents and single parents. 

10) Work with state education agency officials to increase their 
awareness about the needs of working parents and 
/ single-parent families. 

41) Assist in forming networks and coalitions at the local, 
state and regional levels to help with programs, 
legislation, appropriations and other forms of public policy 
which are support ive of working parents. . 

After providing these encompassing mandates to the Working 
Parents Project, conferees agreed that the list more so constitutes 
a "wish" list, and tha^t some things can be done sooner or easier 
than others, tbere wa$ agreement that a first order of business was 
to determine wtm is but there (I.e, what is happening with programs 
relevant to working parents and single parents). Thus, priority 
should be given to information gathering, dissemination, and 
network-building. Those activities would increase the capacity of 
the Project in providing consultation and technical assistance to 
others in the region. \^ 

The general and specific feedback received by the WPP staff from 
this excellent cross-section of regional stakeholders served to 
refine and specify the content of the activities necessary to meet 
the goals and objectives for the FY 1984 work^ These goals, 
objectives, and specific activities had been written over a year and 
a half before, ^d, thus, were approximations, anticipated in the 
absence of research findings and feedback from a wider range of 
/ regional stakeholders. 

The goals and objectives for 1984, as stated in the proposal 
written in mid-19B2, lacked specificity. Thus^, in the planning of 
specific activities that were to be undertaken' in 1984, the WPP 
examined the general recommendations offtired in the 1983 Final 
Report. 



The general area of child care tor preschool children, 
especially infants and efforts to get employer- assisted child care 
initiatives, was being served well by several national and some 
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state organizations. Althouqh child care was identified by WPP 
research as a major concern, pf working parents, it is not an 
educational issue, or at least one not likely to be solved through 
the schools. 

Addressing income, promotion, advancement, and other related 
workplace Issues, along with other sources of stress and pressure 
experienced by working parents, was judged beyond the competency of 
a primarily education-oriented agency. Besides, most of those 
issues, although experienced with greater intensity by working 
parents, also affect single and childless workers. 

This synthesis and refinement of the sugg|[klons led WPP staff 
to concentrate upon those Issues that affected working parents most 
directly: (1) the need for quality after school care for their 
elementary school children, and (2)' the need to identify then remove 
Institutional barriers to the involvement of working parents in the 
education of their chlTdren. - At the time of WPP's 1^3 conference, 
participants identified after school care programs provided in the 
school buildings to serve elementary school-aged children as the 
ideal way to meet the needs of working parents for care that 
provides safety, is affordable, and allows for access to tutoring 
services, creative, and recreational activities. ♦ 

With representatives of two highly sucotssful programs present 
at^the conference along with their encouragement for WPP to become 
Involved in this area, led to further ex^jjoration of this issue by 
staff. This exploration led to contacts with a well -developed, 
comprehensive project having national projections. 

The School-Age Child Care Project (SACC), part of the Center for 
Research on Women at Wellesley College in Massachusetts, was started 
In 1979. Since then, the SACC has developed into a national 
InfornMtion and technical assistance resource. They have conducted 
research on the issue and have developed materials to assist in the 
Implementation of aftar school care programs. These include a 
comprehensive manual, a report on policy Issues relevant to after 
school care, and a manual directed to public school administrators 
addressing some legal considerations related to such programs. 

As it often happens with "national" projects, their Influence 
and coverage diminishes proportionally to the geographical distance 
from that center. Although the Austin Extend-a-Care, Inc. is 
featured as one of the models in the SACC Action Manual, and the 
SACC staff is available for consultation and training, we found some 
programs within the region that were not aware of the fine examples 
in operation elsewhere in their own states as well as within other 
close by states in the region, a clear indication of their relative 
isolation. 

While invited to present WPP findings and recomnendations at a 
conference sponsored by SACC, we explored possible collaborative 
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drrangetnents with SACC. Given their status as a national resource, 
they expressed no great interest in collaboration with WPP 
especially with respect to establishing WPP as a regional branch. 
They were interested, hovi^ver, in WPP providing information about 
their products and services as well as making referral o^ inquiries 
from the region to the SACC center.*^ 

After school care contini^s to be perceived by many school 
administrators as a non-educarfbnal , marginal issue. As such, its 
potential for delivering safety, tutoring, and enrichment to 
elementary school children is not widely recognized. Reluctantly, 
WPP has maintained 4 secondary interest in and along with an 
awareness about the current status and development of after school 
care inrjschools as a working parents issue. WPP believes that there 
is gfeat potential for these types of fwograms "to provide an avenue 
for business involvement, and more generally, community-wide 
collaboration efforts on behalf of working parents and their 
children. 

In addition to WPP's secondary interest in after school care for 
elementary school children, the project has concentrated its efforts 
on formilating a type of school -business collaboration designed to 
address some of the needs detected in its research with dual -earner 
and single-parent fa«ilies. It incorporates components of programs 
in operation elsewhere in the region and the nation. 

The WPP's strategy is to fiflbine in one multi-part, flexible 
package cAed Employer-Assisfia Parent Involvement in Schools 
(ESPIS), several components of various programs. These componant^t". 
are designed to meet needs of dual -earner and single parents as 
identified in our research. Some other components proposed were 
identified with the help of colleagues from the regiwi who 
participated in our September 1983 conference. Other components 
were identified through information obtained from local projects 
within our region in addition to projects in other states and Jfrer 
national-level efforts. The search for these additional sourc«»^ of 
information has been an Integral ^art of our 1984 activities. 

The original goals and objectives, offered in mld-1982, are 
presented in the following section. The description of the 
activities that follow reports on how these goals and objectives 
were met in the course of the Working Parents Proiect work during FY 
1984.- 
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C. PROJECT GOALS AND OBJECTIVES FOR FY 1984 



^ These were the original goals and objectives proposed for 1584. 
They have guided the work during this year and will be used to 
organize the report that follows for easy reference. 

1. Goals and Objectives 

a. Goal 1 

To translate project research findings into practical . 
recomndations for policies, strategies/jfuidelines, and 
programs that families, schools, employers, and other agencies 
can utilize to Increase the capabilities of working parents for 
participating in the education and care of their children. 

Objective 1 * ^ 

' to synthesize projegt findings along with other related research 
on working fawilies' role in children's education as j«ell a^ 
research concerning Innovative programs focused on linking 
working fanilies, schools, mni en^loyers. 

Objective 2 

TO Identify specific groups, networks, agencies, and 
organizations within the region that can benefit "directly from 
dissemination of information about project findings, syntheses, 
and recowcndations. ' 

Objective 3 

io develop a variety of approaches for presenting project 
findings and recooaendatlons to schools, employers, and parents. 

b. Goal 2 

To assist agencies, institutions, orgwizations, «id individuals 
concerned with enhancing the coll aborat ton between schools, 
eoployers, and working parents, by providing up-to-date 
information about innovative approaches in the area of work, 
education, and work frig parents;. 

Objective 1 

TO develop and then maintain an up-to-d«te information base 
regarding research, pro?(fams, agencies, and individuals having 
an active focys on activities that encourage support for and 
enhance the participation of working parents in the education of 
their children. 

Objective 2 

TO develop project capabilities for aj^lsting local and state 
education agencies, human service organ izait ions, and places of 
employment In the development of pro-ams, policies, and 
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» procedures designed to enable fuller working parents' 
participation in the education of their* chi Idren. 

Objective 3 % 

to inp lenient the information dissemination plan through one or 

more alternative methods. 

2. Key Staff 

The key staff and their responsibilities are: 

dii Renato Espinoza, Ph.D., Senior Researcher, performed the overall 
supervision of project activities, with particular attention to 
net»^rking and contacts with regional and jiational stakeholders. 

b. Nancy Naron, M.A., Research Associate, pei^ormed a full range of 
project activities, with particular attrition to data analysis 
and synthesis of research findings. 

c. Sylvia Lewis, Administrative Secretary (half-time), performed 
various (kities, including word processing, correspondence, and 
Input and maintenance of the magnetic disk files. 

In addition t6 th* regular project staff, assistance was 
rendered at various times by other staff of the Division of Family, 
School, and Coiiiw«iity Studies, ^d by other SEDL staff, in 
particular the Office of Institutional Communications. 
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D. MAJOR ACTIVITIES AND ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

This section of the final report contains a description of major 
activities, products, and accompl ishmcRts to date. Some of the 
activities described here are either y continuation or a further 
development of activities that >*ere a minor part of the woric 
performed dui^ing the research phases of the project. This report, 
then, describes the current status of these activities, as well as 
specific activities and accomplishments that have talcen place during 
fY84. 

The organization of this section of the report follows the 
sequence of goal and objectives presented in the previous section, 
with the emphasis described in Section 0. 2., "Need for Present 
Work." In order to improve the flow and readability of this report, 
documents produced in the course of the woric will be described here 
and presented in their full form as appendices. The same will be 
true with databases that have been developed and maintained during 
this phase. A certain 'teunt of repetition is unavoidable, since 
certain activities, such as the development of databases, serve more 
than one goal and meet more than one objective. 



1. 6oal 1. Translating Research Into Practical Recowaendations 



Three separate objectives had been proposed. The activities, 
products, and outcomes relating to these oW^^ives are describol 
next. / 
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• Ob jective 1. To Synthesize the Various Phases of Research and 
otner Related Research. """^ ~" 



This objective was met by the development of a document that 
contains cofiparl sons of the data gathered from the duaNearner 
sample and data gathered from the single-parent families. To 
compare the findings from the two studies, similar typologies were 
derived and classifications were made. The two sfinples were then 
compared in terms of several employment -related and family-related 
factors and appropriate statistical analyses were performed. The 
report also Incorporates findings from others' research. In ' 
addition, this document contains recommendations directed toward 
school administrators and personnel, employers, business 
associations and community groups. This report Is titled 
"Comparisons of Work and Family Life Among Dual -earner and 
Single-parent FMiilies" and is presented as Appendix A. 

b. Objective 2. To Identify Stakeholders Within the' Region Who 
Could Benel^lt From our wrlT ~ 

The activities performed to meet this objective are a 
continuation of the networking activities that were initiated during 
1983. 




One'^et of stakeholders is relatively easy to Identify, although 
hard to reach. These are the school superintendents that head local 
education agencies (LEAs) in all six states. We secured an 
up-to-date mailing list to reach the almost 2,500 LEAs in the 
region. In addition, we have access to up-to-date education/' 
directories from all six states. These directories vary irT the 
amount and type of information they contain. The common elements 
are the names, addresses, and telephone numbers of top 
administrators in the central offices and in the various compuses. 
Some contain information aboat current enrollment, the number of 
teachers, etc. 

A second set of stakeholders, non-school community organizations 
and agencies, proved more difficult to secure. The WPP files have 
been developed and maintained up to date with the assistance of our 
Advisory Board members, through personal contacts of staff in 
conferences and professional meetings, and from reference books and 
other sources. These databases are maintained in the form of an 
electronic ftle stored in magnetic disks resid'i'ng in our word 
processing equipment. 

These files have been created to contain a record of the names 
of programs, agencies, organizations, and individuals identified as 
potential stakeholder* in the success of dual-earner aiid single- 
parent families. There are separate files for each of ithe six 
states of the SEDL region, and a selective file on stakeholders from 
other states and national organizations and agencies. 

For each item In the electronic file there is a corresponding 
inanila folder that contains a record of contacts, information, and 
m^iterials from and/or about that^^arrkiilar organization or 
Individual. The electronic file, used mostly as a mailing list 
generator. Is updated periodically. The materials In the folders, 
on the other hand, are constantly being updated since they contain a 
variety of materials, including notes on telephone conversations, 
personal contacts made while attending meetings, contacts made while 
visiting or being visited by other prof esslorJ^l s or practitioners, 
and copies and notes on any correspondence exchanged, actions taken, 
etc. 

In addition to the files for states and national contacts, there 
is a speciaV file containing lists of participants and/or presenters 
to various professional conferences, meetings, and other functions 
where Project staff have participated. These lists are used to 
identify additional contacts in the various states of the region. 

^ Each state file is classified into three m^^or categories: (a) 
Working Parents Project Key Contacts, (b) Agencies, Orqanizatlons, 
and Programs, and (c) Individuals. 
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(a) Working Parents Project Key Contacts . 



Th6se are individuals **io have an already established working 
relationship with the Working Parents Project. They include members 
or past. members of SEDL's Board of Directors, members of the Family 
School and Community Studies Division's Advisory Board, and 
participants in a working conference held by the Working Parents 
Project in September of 1983. These individuals have contributed 
considerable time and effort to provide guidance and feedback to 
project staff, to suggest areas of needs in their respective states, 
and in general, to assist with project activities. These include 
assisting staff identify additional contacts, secure updated 
materials, and make referrals to individuals and agencies in their 
respective states and within' the professional organizations of which 
they are members . 

(b) Agencies. Organizations, and Programs . 

This file contains those Institutional stakeholders with whom 
the project has corresponded or who have been suggested by other 
contacts as a potentially useful or Interested stakeholder. In this 
category, only those schools or school districts In which a direct 
personal or telephone contact has been made are included. The 
listing does ndt Include the list of 2,500 school superintendents 
*iho were sent/a copy pf the Executive Summary of the 1983 research •» 
findings andf recomnendations. 

V ' 

The relative large size of the National Contacts file is due to 
the considerable Interest that has been generated at the national 
level by the Working Parents Project. The section detailing 
dissemination activities lists the various meetings and 
presentations made by project staff during 1984. 

wtth the exception of the Local Education Agencies, no atteiipt 
has been made until now to further classify the various ^ 
institutional contacts because of their relative small numbers. The 
specific organizations and agencies Included vary from state to 
state, since most are really local rather than state-level 
entitles. Efforts have been made to Include organizations and 
agencies in-large as well as medium an< small cities in the various 
states. Texas has about half of the total school population and 
about half of all school districts in the region. That, in addition 
to the proximity of many state agencies and organizations with 
headquarters in Austin, our home base, explains the relatively 
larger size of the Texas file. 

(c) Individuals . 

This file contains the names of individual researchers or 

practitioners who have requested information or materials about the 

project; this includes of some university faculty members and 
others. 
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c. Objective 3. To Develop a Variety of Approaches for Presenting 
Project Findings and Recomtnendations to Various^ Stakeholder 
Groups — — ^ ' 

Thts objective has been met by the development of three major' 
documents designed for dissemination purposes. The first one is in 
the form of the Testimony that the Working Parents Project presented 
at the Hearing of the Prevention Strategies Task Force of the House* 
Select Committee on Children, Youth, and Families. It was held 
Washington, D.C. on June 7, 1984. The document, entitled "Involving 
Deal -earner and Single Working Parent Families in the Education of 
Their Children: Some Recoeinendations for Action," summarizes 
selected findings from our previous research, and presents oqr 
general recommendations to schools and employers. In that document, 
the basic strategy of our "Employer-Assisted Parentfl Involvemait in 
Schools" prograB, (ESPIS) is developed. The text of the Testimony 
is scheduled for publication by the House Select Committee in 
December of 1984. Only a limited number of copies of the docwnent 
submitted w^re c[istributed. The Testimony is presented as Appendix 
8. ♦ V 

The second document, entitled "Dual -earner. Single Working 
Parent Families and Education: Recommendations for School -Business 
Collaboration," contains a more refined description of our proposed 
strategy for increasing the involvement of working parents in the 
education of their children.- This dociwient has been disseminated to 
about 200 selected community organ izations, including business 
organizations and other social service providers in large, medium 
and small cities throughout the six states. This docimient is 
presented as Appendix C. 

Finally, a comprehensive sumnary of the major findings, 
including some additional analyses, and the general and specific 
recommendations offered by the project are contained in the document 
described under Objective 1, and it Is presented here as Appendix A. 
In addition to these documents, WPP staff has tailored the basic 
findings and recommendations for presentations to a variety of 
audiences, both in the region and In national forums. Detail of 
these dissemination activities and audiences are presented in the 
discussion of Goal 2, Objective 3. 

2. Goal 2. To Assist Other Agencies, Institutions, and 
Organizations to Enhance Collaborative Efforts 

Three separate objectives were envisioned to meet this goaK 
The activities, products, and outcomes are described in the 
following paragraphs. 

a. Objective 1. To Develop and Maintain an Up-To-pate Database 
Regarding Research and Programs Directed to Working Parents 

In order /to meet th^s objective, it was necessary for the 
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project to acquire and. store for Its Internal use not only research 
literature, but also information about agencies, organizations, 
programs and individuals engaged in activities relevant to the 
success of dual-earner and single-parent families and their 
children. The databases developed include not only informatidn and 
contacts with stakeholders in the six states of the SEDL region, but 
also contacts with other organizations and agencies in the other 
states and many others more national in scope. In addition to these 
databases, the staff has collected clippings from local newspapers 
as indications of Interest and concerns present in the Austin 
community. 



(1) Research Reports. Books and Other Pocuments File 

The proje<;t's materials acquisition effort has been supplemented 
with many materials obtained at no cost froir various governmental 
sour-ces, foundations, exchang€^of «iiater1als with other projects, 
displays at special interest professional meetings attended by 
staff, and the private subscriptions of staff to relevant 
professional journals. Additional sources of materials include the 
SEPL library, other SEDL projects, and the Texas Education Agency's 
Project C.I.T.E. (Coordinating Information for Texas Educators). 
Proj€5pt staff also have secured individual courtesy borrowers' cards 
in order to gain access to the University of Texas' Perry-Castaneda 
Library. 

The Reference list, included as Appendix D, is contained as ,an 
electronic file on a magnetic* disk. It has been classified, using 
internal codes, into the following major categories: 

Business-School Collaboration 
Children and Work 
Dembgraphic Data and Analyses 
Employment 
F.amlly Relations 

Sender Roles ' / 



Job Satisfaction and Involvement 
Maternal Employment (effects of) 
Research Methods 
Work and Family 

Within these categories, there are specific sub-headings that 
further define the contents of individual items. Multiple listings 
are avoided by the use of a sub-categorj; "General" under each major 
category. The word-processing technology used allows for some 
limited manipulation of this list using the internal codes. It is 
possible to reorder items alphabetically by code, as well as add new 
codes, recode existing items, combine codes, etc. 



follows: 



The materials and information collected has beerf organized as 
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Home- School Interrelationships 
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Although notes have been made about many of these documents, 
they are most often contained in ind^ cards used to generate the 
list of references, since producing annotated bibliographies or 
references has not been a goal of the project. These materials and 
files are intended for internal reference use only. ♦ 

(2) Books, Reports, and Other Docunents 

f 

Not all items listed in the references file are physically 
available within the premises. Those materials that are actually 
available on the premises have been classified and stored in five 
different sets according to their physical characteristics: 

(a) Books . Includes both hardback and paperback books. They 
are stored in cabinets in alphabetical order according to 
author. The WPP collection currently contains over 70 
volumes. 

(b) Documents and Reports . This ^t includes soft-bound, 
spiral -bound, and other non-standard items held in mani la 
folders, and arranged alphabetically by title, since many of 
them have only institutional authors. The l<pP report 
collection currently holds over 100 titles. 

(c) Small Documents , i This set includes documents in the popular 
small format, coaghly five-by-eight inches, and normally 
less than 30 pages long. They are arranged alphabetically 
by' author. There are currently over 30 titles. 

(d) Papers. This set consists of paper reprints, separates, or 
photocopies. They are held in mani la folders in tub-file 
type cabinets, arranged alphabetically by author. There are 
currently over 300 items, including papers, xerox copies of 
chapters and sections of books and reports, and 
miscellaneous items. 

Ce) Professional Journals. These are stored by date in a 
separate cabinet. There are over 85 issues of various 
journals; most of these are staff's personal copies. 

(f) Newspaper Clippings . These, mostly obtained from the 
newspapers that staff rea^ in their homes, are cut |nd 
pasted, and then circulated for infomiation and on some 
occasions to follow up a contact dr request for information, 
materials, or ^publ ications. After routing and whatever 
adtion is calle^ for, clippings are filed in simple 
chronological o^er. The unclassified clippings file 
contains over 300 items, an average accumulation of about 
five per week for the last two years. 




^3) Files of Agencies, Programs, and Inyviduals 

These files have already been described as the WPP network under 
Goal 1, Objective 2. 

^- Objective 2. To Develop Project's Capability to *ve As A 
Kesource ttb stakeholders in The t^e<^ion ' 

In order to meet this objective, the WPP collected, read, and 
made notes about the mat^r+Us that were acquired, either through 
purchase, personal subscriptiorTHo professional journal, or 
materials obtained from the State Ct^rary. City Library, and from 
the University of Texas Perry-Ca^aneda Li binary. 

In addition to these readings, the WPP staff participated in the 
following organized activities: 

(1) In-hduse Staff Development Workshop 

During 1984, staff attoided an in-house two-day workshop on 
Inproving Coiwiuni cat ions Skills.," Presented by an outside 
professional consulting firm, the workshopuw^ designed to diagnose 
each individual's conaunications strategies, to review oral 
presentation styles, and to provide feedback ^d teach oral 
connunicatlon skills and concepts. 

(2) Conference Participation 

Project staff members participated in numerous conferences and 
meetings, in the great majority of cases in the dual foles of 
Vesenters and participants/conferees. The complete list of those 
1« reported elsewhere in the section on dissemination activities. 
Here, four major meetings of national scope, two by professional 
organizations and two invitational meetings of national scope, are 
mentioned, because although the staff were rwt formal presenters, 
they were either active participants or had been invited to serve as 
a resource. Both professional association conferences Included 
pre-conference workshops, seminars, and sessions pn topics of 
specific project interest as well as general professional 
development in such areas as methodology, thedV-y, policy issues, 
etc. 



(a) The 1984. Annual Meeting of the American Educational Research 
Association (AERA), held in New Orleans, Louisiana in April. 

(b) The 1984 Annual Meeting of the American Sociological 
Association (ASA), held in San Antonio, Texas, in September. 

(c) Renato Espihoza, the Senior Researcher of the Working 
Parents Project, was elected to the Work and Family Research 
Council of th^pbnference Board, Inc. of New York. The Work 
and Family Research Council is an interdisciplinary group of 
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professionals, from the business conmunity and other 
organizations, that will meet on a periodic basis in order 
to explore aspects of work/family issues of particular 
concern to the members. The Council will function as an 
integral part of the Conference Board's Work and Family 
Information Center, a national clearinghouse created in July 
of 1983 with funds from the Carnegie Corporation of New York 
and the Atlantic Richfield Foundation. The second meeting 
of the Council was hosted by the Honeywell Corporation, and 
held in Minneapolis, Minnesota in October. 

(d) Renato Esplnoza was Invited by the Center for Early 
Adolescence of the University of North Carolina, with 
support from the Johnson Foundation, to an invitational, 
working conference at the Wingspread Conference Center, home 
base of the Johnson Foundation In Racine, Wisconsin. The 
conference, with the title "3:00 to 6:00 p.m.: Setting 
Policy for Young Adolescents In the After-School Hours," was 
held November. U-13, 1984. 

(3) Project Consultants and Other Resources 

During the course of 1984, the Working Parents Project has 
identified the following Individuals as outside consultants and 
resources that would be available to assist with project activities. 

(a) ARKANSAS 

(1) Glenda Bean, Child Care Specialist, Arkansas Advocates for 
Children and Families, Little Rock. 

(2) Mary Bryait, Executive Director, The Parent Center, Little 
Rock. ' 

(3) Jerry Flanzer, Graduate School of Social Work, University of 
Arkansas at Little Rock. 

(4) John Miller, Department of Sociology, University of Arkansas 
at Little Rock. 

(5) Betty Pagan, Professor of Child Care Management, University 
of Arkansas, Fayetteville. 

(6) Juanlta Sanford, Henderson State University, Arkadelphia. 

(b) LOUISIANA 

(1) Juliana Boudreaux, Associate Superintendent, New Orleans 
Parish Schools, New Orleans. 

(2) Joe Carlisle, Louisiana State University, Shreveport. 
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, (3) Judy Moon, Louisiana State Department of Education, Baton 
Rouge. 

(4) Nancy Torczon. Director, Program ADEPT, New Orleans Parish 
Schools, New Orleans. 

(5) Karen Soniat, Louisiana State Department of Education. Baton 
Rouge. 

(c) MISSISSIPPI 

(1) Ralph Brewer, Mississippi State Department of Education, 
Jacksonville. 

(2) Gary Hansen, University of Southern Mississippi, 
Hattlesburg. 

(3) Swinton Hill, Jackson Public Schools. Jackson. 

(4) Joseph Pete,- Jackson Public Schools, Jackson. 

(5) J. Gipson Wells, Mississippi State University, Mississippi 



(d). NEW MEXICO 

(1) Roger Krogh, New Mexico State University, Albuquerque. 

(2) John Mondragon, Albuquerque Public Schools, Albuquerque. 

« 

(3) Harriet Otteni, Parent Involvement Center, Albuquerque 
Public Schools, Albuquerque. 

(4) Hugh Prather, Albuquerque Public Schools, Albuquerque. 

(5) Vita Saavedra, Longfellow Community School, Albuquerque. 
(eO OKLAHOMA 

(1) Sharon Clark, Coalition for Parenting Prograns, Tulsa. 

(2) David Foumier, Oklahoma State University, Stillwater. 

(3) Beulah Hirschlein, Family Studies Center, University of 
Oklahoma, Stillwater. 

^ (4) Ann Lowrance, Women's Center, Norman. 

(5) Betty Wilson' Jacob, Idabel. 
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(f) TEXAS 



(1) Rosalie Anderson, Center for Social Work Research, The 
University of Texas at^ustin. 

(2) Martin ^rocen a. Researcher, Office of Research and 

Evaluation, Austin Independent School District, Austin. 
41 

(>3) Evangel ina Barron, Parental Involvement Specialist, Austin 
^ Independent School District, Austin. 

(4) Rose Brewer, Assistant Professor, Sociology Department, The 
University of Texas at Austin. 

(5) Gloria Contreras, Assistant Professor, College of Education, 
The University of Texas at Austin. 

(6) Norvell Glenn, Professor of .Sociology, Department of 
Sociology, The University of Texas at Austin. 

(7) Terry Gilius, Director, Austin Families, Inc., Austin. 

(8) Rose 4-anc aster. Executive Director, Austin Extend-a-Care, 
Inc., Austin. 

.(9) Michael Lauderdale, Director, Center for Research on S^ial 
Worki The University of Texas at Austin. 

(10) Dick Stanford, Executive Director, Employee Assistance 
Programs of Texas, Austin. 

(11) Nancy Yoigt Wedeweyer, Associate Professor, Department of 
Home Economics, The University of Texas at Austin. 

c. Objective 3. Cond\ict Dissemination Activities 

The dissemination of our research findings and recommendations 
has been the central activity of this period. The major activities 
can^ be classified in terms of their format and major target 
audiences. 

Three major docuflnents have been prepared and used for this 
dissemination function, and they have been used either as handouts 
at meetings and presentations or in direct mailings, either 
Initiated by the project, or as a response to inquiries and requests 
for Information. These are (I) "Work and Family Life Among Anglo, 
Black, and Mexican American Single Parent Families: Executive 
Sunmary of the Working Parents Project 1983 Final Report," (2) 
"Involving Dual-earner and Single-parent Familiei in the Education 
of Their Children: Some Reconwendations for Action, Testimony 
presented at the hearing of the Prevention Strategies Task Fjirce of 
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the Select Committee on Children, Youth, and Families on "Inproving 
American Education: Roles for Parents," held in Washington, O.C. on 
June 7, 1984 and scheduled for publication in December. 1984, and 
(3) "Dual -earner and Single-parent Families and Education: Some 
Recommendations for School -Business Collaboration.- 

The specific dissemination events include: 

(a) General Mass Dissemination : 

- Write-up in Americal Family , Vol. VII, No. 2, February 
1984. ^ ^ 

- Article in USA Today, April 26, 1984 issue, by Sally 
Stewart . 

- Mention on the NBC Nightly News , national network 
broadcast, April Z6, 1984. 

- Article in The Washington Post, April 27, 1984 issue, by 
Judy Mainn. 

- Write-up in Education Daily . April 27, p. 4. 

- Write-up in Education USA, May 7, 1984. 

- Article in School -Age Child Care Newsle tter. Vol. 2, No. 
2, Fall ofmr. 

- Nancy Naron was featured co- interviewee on Focus on 
Education, half-an-hour television program broadcast to 
bouth lexas Coast region. Station KRIS, Corpus Christi, 

. November 16, 1984. 

(b) Conference Presentations : 

The following presentations were m^e by WPP staff. The 
information provided here includes dates, title of presentation, 
name of conference or forum, city and state where it was held, and 
types of participants or target audiences reached directly. 

- April 5, 1984. "Divorced Working Mothers' Involvement in, 
the Education of their School-age Children: The Role of 
Ex-spousal Support and the Mother's Social Support 
Network." 1984 Annual Conference of the Texas Council on 
Family Relations, Abilene, Texas. Participants included 
marriage counselors, family therapists, community family 
service providers, researchers, and students, mostly from 
Texas, but including some from New Mexico and Oklahoma. 

- April 27, 1984. "Working Parents Project: Findings and 
Recommendations." National Conference on "Working Parents 
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and Achieving Children: The Road to Excellence." Home 
School Institute, Washington, O.C. Participants included 
a national cross-section of educators and educatl^fnal 
researchers, f ami ly professions, ^)^ogr am administrators, 
legislative staff. Department of Educalfion staff, parents, 
students, advocates, and members of the press, both local 
to Washington, D.C., national press, and national 
education press services. * *- > 

May 17, 1984. "Work and Family Research: Implications 
for Latthkey Children." When School's Out and (^body's 
Home: The First National Conference on Latchkey Children, 
Boston, Massachusetts. Participants included a national 
cross-section of researchers, program developers, 
representatives of the business sector, legislators and 
legislative staff, educators, parents, and stixients. 

June 7, 1984. "Involving Dual-earner and Single Working 
Parent Families In the Education of their Children: Some 
Recommendations for Action." Hearing of the Prevention 
Strateg1es<^ask Force of the House Select Committee on . 
Children, Youth, and Families, Washington, D.C. 
Participants providing testimony, in addition to the 
Working Parents Project, Included a cross -sett ion of 
researchers, program developers, educators, parents and 
children from six states and the District of Columbia, in 
addition to the legislators, legislative staff, and 
members of the national press. 

July 16, 1984. "Working Parents, their Employers, and the 
Schools: Some. Strategies for Mutual Collaboration." At 
"Texas Public Schools— A R'^sing Tide of Excenence." 1984 
Superintendent's Workshop for Educational Leaders, Austin, 
Texas. Participants included^school superintendents, 
other central office staff, and teachers from Texas. 

July 30, 1984. "Involving Working Parents in the Schools: 
Some Barriers in the Workplace, the School, and the 
Communi-ty." At Parents, Teachers, and Acbninistrators 
Teaming for Excellence Conference, Ruston, Louisiana. 
Participants included State Department of Education staff, 
university researchers, teachers, administrators, and 
parents from Louisiana. 

August 26, 1984. "Workplaces, Schools, and Families: 
Studies of Parents '"Pat^Ticipati on in the Education of 
thei r-' Ch i 1 dren . " The Society for the Study of Social 
Protyiems 34th Annual Meeting, San Antonio, Texas. 
Participants included a national cross-section of 
sociologists and other social scientists, along with 
program developers and educators. 
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- October 19, 1984. -Policies apd Program Developments 
Affecting the Work/Family B*+?{nce: Helping New Era 
Families Cope." National Council on Family Relations 
Annual Meeting, San Francisco, California. Participants 
included a national cross-section of researchers, marriage 
counselors, feraily therapists, social workers, community 
fanHly service providers, family life educators, parent 
education specialists, educators and students of various 
discipl Ines. 

(c) Targeted Dissewlnation-Reqional Audiences 

In addition to the activities mentioned above, two major direct 
mail activities have been undertaken during this year: 

1) Direct mailing of "Work and Family Life among Anglo, Black, 
and Mexican American Single-Parent Families: Executive 
Summary of the Working Parents Project 1983 Annual Report- to 
over 2,500 District Superintendents In each of the six states 
of the SEOL region, and 

2) Direct nwiling of "Dual-earner and Single Parent Fanllie^ and 
Education: Some Reconwendatlons for School -Business 
Collaboration," mailed to approximately 200 business and 
community organizations and agencies In various cities 
throughout the six states of the SEDL region. 
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E. CONCLUSIONS 

4 „ 

In the course of the wrk performed durinq FY84. the stated 
goals for the project have been met. Three separate dociflients have 
been developed and used to serve various needs of the project's 
dissemination activities during 1984. 

The reactions of various audiences to our research findings 
indicate that our attention to the workplace and its culture is an 
important contribution to our knowledge of the complex social 
interactions in which adults engage. Furthermore, our general 
recoBwendat ions for changes in school and workplace practices and 
policies to accommodate the special needs of working parents, single 
parents, and their children, are Indeed timely. 

Congressional hearings and national conferences have been held 
during this year dealing with working parents and their children, 
with the latchkey problem, and with after-school care and 
supervision of early adolescents. In all of these national forums 
our project has-been present and visible. A great deal of interest 
has been expressed about our work, and in particular to our 
suggestion that employers can pla^y a vital role in supporting and 
facilitating the involvement of parents in the education of their 
cm children. This appears to he a truly original and timely 
contribution to the search for additionat ways to improve both 
children's education and to achieve the empowerment of parents. 

It Is clear now that we need to go beyond the general 
recooMendations offered. The path chosen has been articulated in 
our proposal for a new form of business- school collaboration: the 
Employer-Supported Parental Involvement In Schools (ESPIS). This 
strategy has been formulated In its essential elements and shared 
wlth^a cross-section of school districts and community 
organizations, in particular choabers of coimierce in cities of • 
various sizes. Our efforts for FY85 will be directed at promoting 
the implementation of ESPIS by one or more school districts, and to 
use Information obtained fro«4tiat experience to develop detailed 
"how-to guides" to help implement the model in other locations 
around the region. 

This activity would complete the full cycle that started with 
research, continued with development, implementation, ref inepttnt, 
and finally would lead to a product—an educational innovation that 
can be exported, adopted and/or adapted to fit the particular 
circumstances of a given community. 
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F. LIST OF DELIVERABLES AND OTHER PRODUCTS 

As a result of project activities, the fonowinq list of items 
represents the deliverables to be forwarded to NIE: 

1. Three quarterly progress reports due February 29, 1984, May 
31, 1984, and August 31. 1984 (two copies each). These have 
already been delivered as contracted. 

2. One Final Report of project work due November 30, 1984 (ten 
copies). This is the Final Report. 

3. Two copies of the overall project's executive sunwary. 
covering research, dissemination, and assistance activities 
(No due date^ submitted under separate cover). 
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INTROOUaiON 

The purpose of the Working Parents Project (WPP) has been 
detenrfne how parents' iwrk lives and home lives Interact to effect 
parents' participation In the care .and education of their children. 
In 1981 and 1982, M>P conducted a study of 30 dua:-eamer families 
and, in 1983, a study of 30 single-parent families. Both studies 
Mere primarily qualitative In nature and included one 
semi -structured, in-depth interview and one structured, short-answer 
interview with each parent. One-third of the faiiri lies were 
Anglo-American, one-third were Black and one-third were Mexican 
American. All families had at least one elementary school -aged' 
child living in the home. 

Interviews covered the following topic areas: Parents' Work 
Histories, Current Job/Work Policies, Social Relations at Work, 
Family Finances, Family-School Relations, Home Management /Task 
Allocation* Family-Work Interrelatedness, Family Images «d 
Relationships, Family Activities, Family Comawnication, Parental 
Self -Assessment, and Aspirations and Plans for the Children. 

The mothers In these studies were employed full time outside the 
home at eitl^e^ of two types of workplaces: banks or the local 
telephone coRiiany. They were employed In non-st^ervisory, 
non-management level clerical jobs. The two types of employers 
differed significantly with regard to employee satisfaction. Job 
stress, salaries', employee autonomy, and management styl» according 
to the women interviewed. Overall, telephone coiqpany jobs were 
reported as yielding little satisfaction for the worker, affording 
little autononiy and as producing great stres^ under a rigid, highly 
structured management. However, the telephone cof^pany jobs 
paid approximately twice the average salary of clerical workers in 
the banks. The bank jobs were typically reported as being more 
satisfying to the worker, not as stressful, and under a much more 
flexible management. 

Interviews were conducted face-to-face in the respondent's home 
or at the offices of SEDL. They yielded approximately four hours of 
tape-recorded data per family. In the study of dual -earner , 
families, both mothers and fathers were interviewed. In the study 
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of sinqle-parent families, only the mothers **ere.Jnterviewed. The 
tape recorded interviews were* then transcribed on word processing 
equipment and stored magnetically. Transcripts were examined to 
-*incover tlhemes related to work and family interrelationships as well 
. as how these affected parental invojyement in children's education. 
Once themes emerged from examinatw of the data, researchers 
devised coding categories, coded the transcripts and then proceeded 
to identify typologies. These typologies, in turn, were examined 
for Jnterrelationships and further broken down to yield 
k)rk- related, family-related, and school -related variables. 

When the study of dual-earner families was completed In 1982, a 
summary of the findings was produced (Maspn and Esplnoza, 1982). 
Upon completion of the 1983 study of slngte-parent families, another 
report was produced (Esplnoza an^ Naron, 1983) which presented 
findings related to work /'and family intertJelationshlps and their 
effects upon parental .Irtvolvement in their children's education. 
Recommendations were presented for schools, employers and community 
groups. i 

The findings discussed In this report are%ased on additional 
analyses and comparisons using data collected from the 30 
dual-earner families and that collected from the 30 single-parent 
families. The findings addressed are restricted to those xonceming 
the relationships between the mother^ attitudes and behavioi^s / 
associated with envloywent and family functioning, and how theser 
factors are. In turn, related to parental Involvement* In school as 
well as parents' plans for their children's futures. Similarities 
and differences between the dual-earner families and divorced 
(single-parent) families will be made with regard to the variables 
described in Section C' 



B. SAMPLE DESCRIPTION 

The total sample for the studies of dual -earner and 
single-parent faallies-eonslsted of 60 families, 20 Anglo-American, 
20 Black and 20 Mexican American families who h^ at least one 
elementary school-aged child. The demographic characteristics of 
the two family forms are presented In Table 1. 
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Table 1 
OeMi9rapli1c Characteristics 





Harried Families 


Divorced FmiIIIp^ 




Mean 


Mean 


Mother's Age 


32.0 


31.8 


Years Married 


11.07 


6.7 


Years Divorced 




5.1 


fiumic^ QT \,u% lurcn 


C.3 


1.7 


Age of Oldest Child 


10.6 


10.2 


Age of Youngest Child 


6.0 


7.6 


Years with Eii^)1o^ 


10.6 


4.7 


Education 


12.3 


13.1 



The„on1y noteworthy differences In demgraphlc characteristics 
between the laarrled faMllles and the divorced families are the 
length of time the mother had been employed by her current employer, 
the number of children In the family and the mother's educational 
level. Many of the divorced women changed Jobs at the time of their 
divorce, either because they moved to another city or In order to 
secure a higher Income. TheWllvorced women had slightly fewer 
children on average and had attained a sll^tly hi$^ level of 
education. Three of the married' women had college degrees (one a 
master's) and four of the divorced women had college degrees (one a 
master's). 

Twelve of the married families had three or more children 
««ierees only tw of the divorced women had three or more children. 
The number of children In a family certainly affects the amount of 
time parents have to care for and educate each child. Even though 
married parents have a larger number of children, on averse. In 
this sample, there are two adults to share the responsibilities for 
overseeing their children's activities. Therefore, It cannot be 
said that In this sample one family form has more or less time for 
an Individual child. However, all of these differences between the 
two groups should be kept In mind while reading the findings. 

C. OPERATIONAL DEFINITION OF VARIABLES 

Work Commitment - was determined by asking a single question, 
"What would you do If you were given two or three times your present 
Income?" Proi<>ts of "Would you continue to work?" and "Why?" or 



"Why not?" were sometimes used. Work Commitment, in this study, is 
a measure of women's desire to work out^e the home. 

Career Involvement - was based on reports of past and current 
behavior and expressed attitudes with regard to employment. It is 
defined as the Intensity with which the women appeared to have been 
pursuing advancement (higher position and/or higher salary), the 
clarity of their future .career plans, and the apparent importance of 
their careers to their sense of self-fulfillment, self -worth and 
identity. All of these factors were assessed to determine the 
women's levels of Career Involvement. 

Job Satisfaction - was assessed by asking the wonwn how much 
satisfaction their current jobs bring them. 

Enployers - for this study, were the two types of businesses for 
which the respondents worked: banks and a telephone company. 

Family Type - refers to the type of family organization and 
nature of parent-child relationships. For dual -earner families the 
fathers' roles were Included In the derivation of family types. 
Determination of family type for single-parent families excluded the 
fathers' Involvement In family life. Determinatlon^of family type 
Included ^assessm^t of sucb factors as quality and frequency of 
communication among family members, degree of parental control, 
level of conflict, children's and parents' contributions to 
household management, degree of and joint participation in 
recreational activities. 



of children below kindergarten age. 

School Involvement - refers to the extent to which the parents 
attended or participated In the following activities: (1) 
parent -teacher conferences, (2) school programs such as plays, 
concerts, and carnivals, (3) field trips, (4) class parties, (5) PTA 
meetings, (6) fund-raising activities, (7) helping with homework, 
and (8} discussions of the child's school experiences with the child 
and others. 

Short-term Leave - refers to a special type of leave, computed 
In hours, of less than a day. Short-term leave can be accrued 
vacation or personal leave. Often, it is handled in a more informal 
fashion between worker and supervisor and can involve paying for 
time off with unpaid overtime before or after the leave is taken. 



D. WORK AND FAMILY INTERRELATIONSHIPS: COMPARISONS OF 
DUAL-EARNER AND SINGLE PARENT FAMILIES 

1. Work Commitment 

Women in both samples were clearly identifiable with regard to 




absence in the family 
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their levels of interest and Involvement in their work lives and 
their commitment to the role of worker. The findings related to 
these work-related variables, which include Work Committnent. Job 
Satisfaction, Employer and Career Involvement, will be addressed 
first. Next their relationships to family life variables are 
discussed. 

Work Commitment Is a term which has been used by researchers to 
mean many things, and its measurement has involved attitudes. 
Intentions and behaviors (Saf lllos-Rothschild, 1971). In this 
study. Work Commitment represents a woman's stated desire to work 
outside the home even if she^Boes not need the income. It can be 
viewed as a measure of attitude toward the worker role, a measure of 
hem important being employed Is to a person's satisfaction with 
life. Three categories of Work Conwiltment were distinguished. Of 
the total sample of mothers, 35X expressed a definite desire to^ 
work, 13% said they might work part-time or at home, and SZt-ttated 
they would not work if they could be provided their desired income 
without working. 

Women who definitely wanted to work reported a varijty of 
reasons In explanation of why they would prefer to worl^utslde the 
home (most women seemed to feel It was necessary to explain why they 
wanted to work and d1d so without the interviewer asking). The 
reasons mentioned ranged from "I'd' probably go crazy— I've always 
worked" to "It (working) makes me a more Interesting person" to 
"...as long as I got limbs and God's still giving me the strength, 
I'm gonna work until the very last day If I can help It; I just love 
to work.'' Some of the women appeared motivated to work by their 
desire to sp^d time with other adults or to be part of an 
organization. Others appeared to want to maintain a sense of 
Independence and control. For many, their work appeared to be a 
valuable source of self esteem as it provided them with a sense of 
, accomplishment and purpose. Others simply wanted to avoid the 
boredom that can come with spending the majority of their time at 
home. 

Divorced mothers were somewhat more likely than married women to 
indicate a preference for working Instead of not working, given the 
choice. Of the divorced women, 403C (12) would definitely continue 
working, lOX (3) might work part-time, and 50* (15) would not work. 
In contrast, 30X [7) of the married women would continue to work, 
17t (5) might work and 53* (16) would not work. Married and 
divorced mothers did not differ significantly as groups in terms of 
Work Commitment (chl square * 0.29, df « 1, p>.05; responses of 
"might work" were treated as "would not work**^ responses for the chi 
square analysis). 

Although married and divorced mothers appear to have similar 
levels of commitment to the work role, it becaine apparent that 
different factors may be related to their levels of work 
commitment. In comparing Work ConiTii tment between bank employees and 
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phone company employees. It is clear that type of employer is 
related to the married mothers' degree of work commitmeftt while the 
type of employer seems to have no bearing upon the divorced mothers 
wrk commitment. 



The data presented in Table 2 indicate that Work Commitment 
differed significantly for married women employed by banks and those 
employed by the telephone company (chi square = 5.71, df * 1, £ = 
.02), with the bank employees expesssing the greatest work 
commitment. In contrast, type of employer was not found to be 
related to degree of work cownitment expressed by divorced women 
(chi square • 0.00, df » 1, £ » 1.0). ^ 



Boric 
Commitment 

Would Work 



Table 2 
Uorfc Coanltannt by E^iloyer 



Married 



Divorcexl 



Bank Phone Total Comnitment Bank Phone Total 



8 



.1 



Would Work 



12 



Would Not/ 
Might Work 

15 





Would Not/ 
Might Work 



15 



15 



18_ 
30 



Chi Square - 5.71, df - 1, Chi square - 0.00, df - 1, 

£ « .02 £ » 1.0 ' 

It appears that the desire to work outside the home is tied to 
current working conditions »k1 job satisfaction for married mothers 
but not for divorced mothers. Married and divorced mothers alike 
reported their jobs with the telephone company to be very stressful 
and generally lacking in satisfying experiences. Telephone company 
employees were less satisfied with their employment than women 
employed by banks regardless of marital status (chi square ■ 3.35, 
df - 1, £C.10). Primarily, the stress associated with meeting 
quotas and being continually monitored by supervisors was reported 
to be responsible for their dislike for their jobs. The following 
statements were commonplace among telephone company employees. 

It's too stressful, the financial rewards aren't worth 
it. ..this job isn't emotionally rewarding. The only 
emotional reward I'd say I get out of this j(A is 
¥ knowing that I'm taking care of my family...! don't 
feel the sense of accomplishment, although I'm very 
accomplished on the job and I'm always like in the toi 
ten, and there's like 65 reps (service representa- V 
tives). So I'm always getting recognition at month's 
end. But that's not ep^gh for me, you know. I don't 
feel like I've advanceU ^enough. And I'm not satisfied 
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with the job (divorced mother of two, age 32, seven 
years with telephone coinpany). 

V#ten one married woman was asked why she remained with the telephone 
company, she explained: 

They get you where they want you and you can't 
(quit).. .They pay you so much money and your benefits 
are so good, that you usually are in debt... And then you 
can't really afford to quit and 90 someplace. A lot of 
other places couldn't pay that much, like small 
businesses. 

Many of the telephone coup any employees seem to remain with the 
company because their educational levels do not allow them to pursue 
other employment that iJays as well. . In addition, jibs of Interest 
in this study, particularly,.'t«e~serV^ce representative and operator 
jobs, do not require job holders to learn or use skills which are 
readily transferable to other jobs with employers that pay as well 
as the telephone conpany. 

The stress and lack of satisfaction associated with telephone 
company employiient seems to explain partially the degree of Work 
Comnitnent expressed by married women. However, it may not simply 
b€ currgt stress mAior dissatisfaction that explains the lack of 
work conmftment on the part of married phone coop any employees as 
they reported wrking an average of 9.2 yfears with the phone 
company. Even though most married phone coi^pany employees stated 
that they would not work given the choice, most had demonstrated an 
unusual attachment to the labor force, with few breaks in employment 
other than short-term (6 months or less) leav^s__ti give birth. Many 
of these women had spent all or the majority of their work careers 
with the phone company and really had no other work experiences with 
which to compare their current jobs. Therefbre, the work role may 
not have acquired the positive associations necessary to develop a 
commitment to the role. Conversely, the divorced women had worked 
an average of 6.2 years%ith the phone company and many of them had 
spent considerabfe time with other eaployers. 

As shoiwi in Table 3, reported satisfaction with curreat job is 
related to Work Commitment for married mothers but not for divorced 
mothers. The married mothers who are satisfied with their present 
jobs are more likely to be conwitted .to the work role than those who 
are not satisfied with their jobs. 



T^le 3 / 
Work CoMRitinent by Job Satisfaction 

Married Divorced 

BoBc Job Satisfaction viork Oob Satisfaction 

Coflwi tment High Low Total Commitment High Low Total 

Would Work 6 3 9 Would Work 7 5 12 

Would Not/ Would Not/ 

Might Work ^ ii 21 Might Work 12 J. 18 

13 . 17 ' 30 19 11 30 

Chi Square » 2.85, df « 1, p<.10 Chi square ^0-22, df » l,p>.10 

This finding further supports the notion that current work 
experiences are not as relevant for divorced liiothers' attitudes 
toward the role of worker as they are for married mothers'. 
[Marital status was found to be unrelated to job satisfaction; both 
married and d 1 » a f Cu d mothers reported similar levels of job 
satisfaction (chi square«1.21, df"l, £>.10).] 

In addition, th# relatively hi^ income enjoyed by telephone 
company employees may have offset the negative aspects of the 
telephone conpany jobs for divorced wmwn. The divorced women had 
considerably lower family incomes and their standards of living were 
much more dependent on their personal earned incomes. It appears 
that divorced women experience the work role as providing economic 
independence to a greater degree than married women. Further, it is 
this sense of independence and control that appears to account 
partly for the divorced phone company employees' greater work 
commitment. 

As one divorced mother expressed i|t, 

"I like to *W)rk. I'm very independent, and I don.H 
want anything handed to me. I 'would not just stay 
at home and polish my toenails or my fingernails and 
watch a bunch of soap operas" (Black divorced^ 
mother, age 27, two sons ages 8 and 9 years). 
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Another stated. 



"Seeing results from what I've done and having the 
money to spend because of what I've done, you know, 
being able to buy this or buy that. . . it makes me 
feel good about myself." (Anglo divqjrxed mother, age 
3^, two daughters ages 10 and 14 years) . 
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Work Coiwiitnient and Fanily Life 

In comparing thoseNinothers »«(ho revealed a high comnitment to the 
work role with those who did not express much conwitinent, it became 
clear that the nature of the family relationships was related to 
mothers' attitudes toward emplo>ment. Family orgarti zations were 
found to follow patterns that can be described as distinct family 
types. These patterns of interaction •included such factors -as 
quality and frequency of communication among family members; degree 
of parental control over children's behavior; level of conflict 
between family members; children's and parents' contributions to 
household management; and degree of joint participation in 
recreational activities. The family types found for married 
families and divorced families are briefly described below. 

a. Married Family Types 

1) Togetherness Families are those in which the respondents 
described themselves as close families and mentioned that both 

^ parents and children participate jointly in a majority of' 

recreational and housework activities. These families had low^ 
inter-member conflict, and the parents were satisfied with the 
degree of control they maintained in the family.' - 

2) Child-Centered Families are those families in which the 
parents' relationships with their children were judged to be of 
greater significance to family life and cohesion than the marital 
relationship. \ 

3) Conflict Families are those which are characterized by major 
conflicts between parents, and sometimes children, over issues such 
as task sharing, amount of time each parent spends with fanily, and 
n^ether a mother should be working outside the home. 

Transition Families are those in which a major alteration in 
^oth spouses' views of family roles or relationships was occur ing at 
the time of the interviews. Several of these families had had major 
conflicts in the past, and in order to resolve them had sou^t 
outside help or support.. The planned changes in these families were 
invariably in the direction of more egalitarian task sharing by 
parents. * 

5) Absent Father Families are tho<e in which" the father^ were 
virtiually absent from most of family activities, either becaiise of 
extra jobs, greater involvement in their jobs, or simply w 
social /emotional isolation from other family members. In some of 
these families, the father's absence and lack of family involvement 
appeared to be accepted whereas In others it was a continual source 
of conflict. 
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b. Divorced Family Types 

i 

1) Authoritative Mother Families are those in which the mother 
exercises firm authority but without great concern for strict 
adherence to rules." The family members have good communication and 
share many household and recreational activities. 

2) Authoritarian Mother Families are characterized by mothers 
who maintain rigid control over the children resulting in very few 
long-standing confM,cts. The mother and children participate in a 
few joint activities and the mother has a distinctly separate life 
from that shared with 'her children. The communication in these 
families is satisfactory in the mother's view yetjt is not very 
intimate. 

3) Inadequate Mother Fami 1 ies are those in which mothers 
report dissatisfaction with communication between themselves and the 
children and themselves. .Usually they stated that the children do 
not confide in them, and that they feel their parenting skills are 
Inadequate. These families are also characterized by minor 
discipline problems associated with undue anxiety and guilt on the 
mother's part. The mother and children share many activities 
together yet the mother expresses guilt over the-4ack of time she 
devotes to her children. 

4) No Control Mother Families are trtese whose relationships are 
filled with open conflicts. The children appear to be rebelling 
against the mother's authority and cowmjni cation is generally poor. 
The mother is usually trying to have her own separate ^cial life, 
but this is being met with great resistance on the part of their 
children. 

5) Dependent Mother Families are those in which the mother 
relies very heavily upoD the children for assistance in managing the 
household and in making. decisions. The mother and oldest child are 
typically confidants and have very close, two-way communication. 
There are very few Interpersonal conflicts, in these families. 

Of all the married family types. Togetherness Families appeared 
to ha^ the greatest family cohesion and support, and the fewest 
conflicts. Among the divorced family types, the Authoritative 
Mother and Authoritarian Mother Families appear to have the most 
supportive and conflict-free interchanges. Half of the married 
families are best described as Togetherness Families. The 
Authoritative Mother Family Type is the most frequent type found 
among the divorced families. The frequencies for Family Type are 
presented in Table 4. 
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Table 4 

Faally Type Frec^iencies v 

Relative^ 

Married Frequency Frequency 

Togetherness 15 50% 

Child-Centered 3 lot 

Conflict 4 13% 

Transition \ 4 13% 

Absent Father 4 13% 

"Itr TOOT 

Divorced 



Authoritative Mother 
Authoritarian Mother 
Inadequate Mother 
No Control Mother 
Dependent Mother 



Family Type was found to be closely related to the mother's 
degree of Vtork Comnitiaent. In those families reporting cooperation, 
sharing of tasks and few conflicts, the mothers were more likely to 
express a desire to work outside the home. See Table 5 for P 
breakdown of Work Commitment by Family Type. 

Table 5 

Uorfc Commitment by Family Type 

Would Not/ 

Family Type Would Work 1<ight Work 

Married 



II 
5 
6 

•5 



37% 
17% 
20% 
17% 
10% 
VXK 



Togetherness 8 (53X) 7 (47t) 

Child-Centered 0 ( OX) 3 (lOOX) 

Conflict 1 (25«) 3 (75%) 

Transition 0 ( Ot) 4 (100%) 

Absent Father 0(0%) 4 (100%) 



Divorced 



21 



Authoritative Mother 
Authoritarian Mother 
Inadequate Mother 
No Control Mother 
Dependent Mother 



5 


(45%) 


6 (55%) 


4 


(80%) 


1 (20%) 


I 


(17%) 


5 (83%) 


2 


(40%) 


3 (60%) 


JO 


( 0%) 


_3 (100%) 


12 




18 



II 

57 



As shown in Table 5, families which have the least conflict 
between family members also have mothers who reveal more of a 
commitment to the work role. Among the married families, eight of 
the nitjunothers (89%) who desire to work outside the home are in 
famili ^described as Togetherness Families. It should be noted 
•that of the remaining six Togetherness Families in which the mothers 
do not want to work, four (67%) are employed by the telephone 
conpany. Likewise, the divorced mothers who are experiencing 
relatively conflict-free relationships with their children are more 
likely to express a higher level of Work Commitment. Of the 12 
divorced mothers who want to work outside the home, nine (75%) are 
descrl^ as either Authoritative mothers or Authoritarian mothers. 
Both f^ort fewer discipline problems and greater control in the 
family than do the other mothers. Lack of open conflict is one 
aspect of family relationships that seems to be associated with 
mothers' conwitment to working (sample size was not adequate to 
assess these relationships statistically). 

c. Career Involvawent and Family Life. 

While analyzing the coded work-related data it became clear that 
although Work Commitment may be a worthwhile measure of a woman's 
attitude toward the work role, other behaviors and attitudes related 
to working were Important in understanding work and family 
interrelationships. Another variable which provided more insight 
into these interrelationships is Career Involvement. Levels of 
Career Involvement were determined by analyzing mothers' reports of 
past and current work behavior as well as their attitudes. Those 
women who appeared to be investing a relatively greater amount of 
energy toward their success in the work role and those whose work 
seemed reVatively more important to their sense of worth, were rated 
as having a high level of Career Involvement. Marital status does 
not appear to be related to level of Career Involvement, as nearly 
equal numbers of married and divorced mothers revealed high career 
involvement (5 and 7, respectively), moderate involvement (14 and 
13) and low career involvement (11 and 10). 

Nearly half of the mothers who indicated that they would 
continue working even if provided with their (tesired income did not 
reveal a h1^ level of career 1nvolv«9i«nt as determined from their 
reported behavior. This finding indicates that nearly half of the 
mothers who are comnitted to the work role are motivated to work for 
reasons other than the desire to succeed in the work world. For 
I many of these mothfrs, it appears that social relationships with 
other* adults, escfpe from routine domestic chords or the sense of 
Independence discussed earlier account for their commitment to the 
work role. 

Not only is desire to work outside the home, or Work Commitment » 
associated with Family Type, but the actual behaviors which suggest 
true career involvement, such as advancement to higher positions and 
preparation fijr future career moves and/w education, are also found 
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to be associated with Family Type. Those mothers, married or 
divorced, in families characterized by little Interpersonal conflict 
are more likely to reveal high levels of Involvement in their 
careers (see TaUle 6). 
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It appears that good family, functioning is even more critical 
for actual career-oriented behaviors than it is for attitudes toward 
the work role. The married mothers whose families are supportive by 
sharing responsibility for household tasks and whose families are 
not engaged in numerous conflicts appear to have the time and energy 
needed to actively pursue advancement in their careers. 



For divorced mothers, it appears that the mother's degree of 
control over children's behavior is a critical component of the 
mother-child relationship in terms of its relationship to career 
Involvement. Those divorced mothers who have rigid rules for their 
ch11dren?§ behavior (authoritarian mothers) appear better able to 
devote tJie time necessary to develop and execute a career p]an. 
Most of the divorced mothers in Authoritarian Mother families were 
working full-time in very stressful jobs (telephone company 
employees) and were also pursuing further education or holding a 
second job. 

Another family factor related to Work Commitment and Career 
Involvement Is whether there is one or more preschool -aged child in 
the family. Several national surveys have found that women are less 
likely to work when they have preschool -aged children. Predictably, 
married women in this study were less likely to reveal a conwitment 
to the work role or a desire to be employed outside the home when 
they had preschoolers (see T^le 7). However, for divorced women, 
the desire to work did not appear to be affected by the ages of 
their children (see Table 7). Divorced mothers with preschool -aged 
children were as likely to indicate that they would continue- working 
given the choice as were those who do not have preschool -aged 
children (the small number of mothers in this sample with 
preschool -aged children prevents testing this relationship 
statistical ly). 

TAle 7 

Mothers with Preschoolers and Work CoMltaent 



Work 

Conwitment 

Would Work 

Would Not/ 
Might Work 



Divorced 



Married 



_5 
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As stated earlier, all but one {89X) of the married women with 
high Work Commitment are in Togetherness Families and six of these 
eight (75%) do not have preschoolers. Likewise, nine of the 12 
divorced mothers who expressed a coflwitment to the work role are in 
families experiencing little conflict (Authoritative and 
Authoritarian Mother families). However, fewer (56%) of these 
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these mothers do not have preschoolers. 

Although the ages of children in the family do not appear to be 
related to the divorced mothers' desire to work, whether a divorced 
mottier has a preschool -aged child does seem to affect her level of 
Career Involvement. In fact, married and divorced mothers reveal 
similar curtailments in career involvement when they have a 
preschool -aged child in the home. Analysis of variance regarding 
the level of Career Involvement revealed a significant main effect 
for the variable Preschooler (F«5108, df»l, p » .03), but not for 
Marital Status. In addition, thef interaction between Preschooler 
and Marital Status was not significant (see Table 8). 



Table 8 

Career Involvewnt by Warital Status md Presdiooler 
Analysis of Variance Source Table 



Source 


O.F. 


Sum of Squares 


Mean Squares 


F Ratio 


F Prob 


Marital Status 


1 


0.013 


0.013 


0.025 


0.87 


Preschooler 


1 


2.541 


2.541 


5.079 


0.03 


Interaction 


2 


0.942 


0.942 


1.883 


0.18 


Within Groups 


56 


38.017 


0.500 






Total 


59 


31.650 









It seems that married women with preschool -aged children are 
operating under different norms than are divorced women with 
preschool -aged children, as divorced women's attitudes toward 
working (Work Commitment) reveal that having a preschool -aged child 
Is not related to their desire to work. Yet, married mothers report 
that they would prefer not to work outside the home more often when 
they have a preschool child than «6en they do not. It seems 
that In the recent past it has become mre and more acceptable for 
women with children to work outside the home as long as they do not 
have preschool -aged children. These cultural ideals do not ^pear 
to affect divorced mothers' attitudes to the same extent they affect 
married mothers' attitudes since divorced women are as likely to 
prefer to work when they have preschool -aged children as when they 
do not. 

However, the actual behaviors associated with career 
advancement, such as working overtime, pursuing higher positions and 
more education, are related to having a preschool -aged child for 
married and divorced mothers. While having a preschool -aged child 
may not affect a divorced mother's attitude toward the work role, it 
does appear to affect negatively the amount of time and energy she 
actually devotes to that role. 
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c. Working Mothers and School InvQlvenient 

School Involvement represga^s a parent's participation in school 
programs, helping with homework and discussing school events with 
the children. In the study of dual-earner families, the level of 
School Involvement was assessed for each parent. In the study of 
single-parent families, it was determined for both the custodial 
mother and the non-custodial father. 

Among dual-earner families, both parents were involved in their 
children's schooling In 47% (14) of the families, in 43% (13) of the 
families the mother took primary responsibility for school 
involvement, and, in 10% (3) of the families the father took primary 
responsibility for attending to school -rel ated activities. Among 
the single-parent families the mother was the parent most involved 
in children's school activities in all but one family. Only 17% (5) 
of the divorced parents shared the responsibility for participating 
in their children's schooling. 

Despite the relative lack of involvement on the part of 
non-custodial fathers, it appears that single parents provide 
parental participation in their children's schooling equivalent to 
that experienced by children in dual -earner families. See Table 9 
for a presentation of frequencies of levels of parental school 
involvement. 



Table 9 

Parental School Involveaent Frequencies 



Married 



Divorced 



1 Involvement 


Freq. 


Rel. 
Freq. 


Freq. 


Rel. 
Freq. 


Low 


10 


33% 


6 


20% 


Medium 


10 


33% 


14 


47% 


High 


8 


27% 


10 


33% 


Unknown 


2 


7% 








30 


100% 


30 


100% 



In the remainder of this discussion of how parents' iiwrk lives 
are related to their involvement in their children's education, the 
focus will be on mothers' school involvement since few non-custodial 
fathers v^rp found to participate actively and mothers either shared 
equally in or provided the majority of school participation in most 
of the dual -earner families. 
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Two of the work-related variables discussed in relation to 
Family Type, namely Work Conwitment and Employer, and Marital Status 
and Preschooler were examined in relation to Mother's School 
Involvement. As shown in Table 10, analysis of variance for 
Mother's school Involvement did not reveal any significant main 
effects for these variables. However, a significant interaction was 
found between the variables Work Coiwnitment and Preschooler. 



Table 10 

liother's School InvoWenent by Uork CoMiltiMnt, Preschooler, 

Marital Status and E^iloyer 





Analysis of Variance Source Table 






Source 


P.P. 


Sum of Squares 


Mean Squares 


F. Ratio 


F.Prob. 


Main Effects 


A 
*f 


1.3/8 


0.494 


0.945 


0.45 


Work Commitment 


1 


0.003 


0.003 


0.005 


0.94 


Preschooler 


1 


0.973 


1.973 


1.858 


0.18 


Marital Status 


1 
i 




0.621 


1.186 


0.28 


Employer 


1 


0.146 


0.146 


0.280 


0.60 


Interactions 


6 


5,903 


0.998 ^ 

•r 


1.906 


0.10 


Work Commitment by 
Preschooler 


* 

1 


3,257 


3.257 


6.221 


0.02** 


Work Commitment by 
Marital Status 


I 


0.010 


0.010 




u.o9 


Work Commitment by 
Employer 


1 


0.937 


0.937 


1.790 


0.19 


Preschooler by 
Marital Status 


1 


0.373 


0.373 


0.712 


Q.40 


Preschooler by 
Employer 


1 


0.108 


0.108 


0.207 


0.65 


Marital Status by 
EiT^loyer 


I 


0.795 


0.795 


1.519 


0.22 


Within Groups 


47 


P4.603 


0.523 






^otal 5/ 
**Signi f icanf interaction 


32.569 
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Closer examiQatipn of the relationships between Work Commitment, 
Preschooler and School Involvement revealed that having high Work 
Commitment and having a Preschooler in the home is related to low 
levels of school involvement. None of the mothers, married or 
divorced, were found to have a htgh level of school involvement If 
they both desired to be employed outside the home and had a 
preschool -aged child. In contra|t, 46% (6 of 13) ar"the inothers 
with a high level of Work Commitment and no preschool -aged child 
were found to be highly involved in their~Bii.ldren's schooling. For 
women who do not want to work, having a preschooler was not found to 
be related to level of school invol^^fiment (See Table 11). 

Table 11 



Breakdown 


of Mother's 


School Involvenent by Uork CamRltiaent 




and Preschooler 








High Work 


Commi tment 


Low Work 


Commi tmnt 


School 


Have 


No " 


Have 


No 


Involvement 


Preschooler 


Preschooler 


Preschooler 


Preschooler 


Low 


6 


3 


5 


6 


MediiOT 


2 


4 


6 


11 


High 


0 


6 


4 


6 


Column Totals 


8 


13 


15 


23 


% High 


' OX 


46% 


27% 


26% 



Being committed to the work role in addition to hav.ing a 
preschool -aged child seems to cut into mothers' time to the extent 
that maintaining a hi.gh level of involvement in children's school 
activities is difficult. Mothers committed to the work role were 
more likely to be actively pursuing career goals by attending 
college at night or by holding a second job. (None of the married 
mothers had a second job, thus no comparisons can be made between 
divorced HWthers and married mothers with regard to the effects of 
"iTOonl ighting" on their school involvement.) This finding can be 
explained in terms of the direct impact on the mother's time. 
The divorced mothers with low levels of school involvement were much 
more likely to have additional part-time employment; 67% (5 of 7) of 
the mothers with low school involvement were engaged in additional 
part-time employment, 14% (2 of 14) of the mothers with a medium 
level of irfvolvement had additional employment, and oone of the 
mothers with a high level of school involvement were working in 
addition to their regular employment. 
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The divorced women wity low levels of school Involvement tended 
to have rather high career/ambitions and low job satisfaction, and 
were without the means to/^alize their ambitions unless they had ^ 
additional part-time emplpyment which woutd either allow them to 
save money for furttjer ed^jcation or to become self-employed. It 
cannot be said of th^ -divdi^ed mothers with low school involvement 
that they do not regard theV children's education as ifnportant. 
Rather, it appears that their>nergies are focused on achieving a 
higher lev^l of employment and standard of living. 

Another work factor found to be related to parental involvement 
in school is availability of short-term leave, whfch c^n be used to 
attend to family-related concerns. The two types of af?)loyers 
• differed considerably with regard to policies for short-term leave. 

telephone company employees, interviewed during 1981 and 
1982, reported that they could take brief periods of time from 
work. However of the divorced^ women enployed by the telephone 
conpany, interviewed during 1983 after new policies had been 
initiated to allow for more flexibility in taking leave time, 
approximaltely half reported that they had short-term leave 
available. Most bank employees (87t) also reported that short-term 
leave was available for attending to f ami ly- related needs. 

' It appears that flexibility in taking short-term leave is 
associated with a higher level of school involvement for married 
women, but not for divorced women. Of the married women, 67* (4 of 
6) with high levels of school involvement reported flexible leave 
^ policies and only ZS% (3 of 12) of those with low leyels of school 
involvement reported that they could easily take short-term leave. 
However, the picture for divorced women is quite different. In 
fact, all of the divorced women with low levels of school 
involvement reported having flexibility for taking short-term 
leave. It seems that divorced women reserve their leave time for 
minor emergencies such as children's illnesses, transportation 
problems and child care problems since there is no. other adult in 
the home with ^cm to share these rt^ponsibil ities.* 

Nearly all divorced women in the sample stated that their jobs 
interfered with their participation in school e^tivlties. They 
indicated that they "can't ask for time off or are "too busy at 
work" to attend school functions during work hours, even though 
their employers provide for short periods of leave time for such 
personal needs. Evidently there is an unwritten policy within the 
banks and a more clearly stated policy at the telephone conpany 
which inhibits women from leaving their jobs to attend to 
non-emergency events, such as school functions. Additionally, the 
relationships individual bank employees have with their iirwediate 
supervisors appear to determine what constitutes an acceptable 
reason for taking short-term leaves. Some of the bank employees 
apparently feel free to request time off from their supervisors to 
attend school functions while others do not. 
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Though the variable School Involvellient provides a quantified 
tneasure of parental involvement in school, other anecdotal 
iltformation contained in the transcripts provides a nwre sensitive 
dep4£tion of parents* attitudes toward their children's education. 
In addition to assessing levels of school involvement, parents' 
aspirations and plans for their children's futures were investigated 
through questions such as "What would you like for your children 
when they grow up?" and "What are you or they doing now to prepare 
them for that future?" 

In comparing data from divorced mothers and married mothers, it 
was evident that divorced mothers are somewhat more concerned about 
their children's ability to obtain fulfulling and well-paying 
employment than are married mother^. These concerns may accot»^ for 
their diligence in overseeing their children's education. Most^ 
married couples described hopes for their children's futures in 
general terms and the hopes were typically couched in terms of their 
children's happiness and satisfaction with life. On the other hand, 
divorced mothers were more likely to have discussed career goals 
with their children and were more adamant that their children pursue 
post-secondary education. The following quotes portray the 
seriousness with which many divorced mothers, particularly those 
highly involved in their careers, approach their children's . / 
education and futures. 

As one divorced mother explained it, 

Ive always wanted my kids to be the best. I want 
them to be top of the list. I want them to outride 
any of tny sisters' and brothers' kids. I do. And 
that way, when I stand firm by myself after they just 
got up and they done b^en there and they're receiving 
some kind of ai^rard, and they won't be able to say the 
son of Mr. and Mrs., they'd be able to say the son of 
( mother) , all by herself (Black mother of two sons, 
ages 8 and 9 years). 

It seems that some mothers are determined that their single-parent 
status will not /esult in any missed opportunities or disadvantages 
for their children. 



Another divorced mother stated, 

we (mother and ex-spouse) are gonna send them through 
college. We want to make sure they get degrees. . . 
I'm gonna insist that they go to college. . . I don't 
see how they're gonna get around that, not living with 
me (Black mother of one daughter, age 7 and one son, 
age 3) . 

Higher education seemed particularly important to many divorced 
mothers and several had very high aspirations for their children 



even though most of them had no irore than a high school education. 
For exanpl*, when one divorced mother was asked what she would like 
for her daughter when she grows up, she responded immediately with, 

"I want to be ^leHo see her walk down with the 
Ph.D. . . The main thing, that I tell her is that 
education comes first. You gei your degree; you get 
your Ph.D. before you even star^ thinking about 
marriage** (Mexican American mother of one daughter, 
age 11, who is attending a private school). 

This is not to imply that the parents fVom the dual -earner 
sanple did not express disires for their children to pursue 
post -secondary education. However, the divorced mothers appeared to 
want to insure that their children could be s^lf-suff icient and 
successful, and most felt education was the key to a life of 
economic independence that they have learned to value highly. 



E. SUMKARY AND DISCUSSION 

In this study of work and family life among dual -earner and 
single-pareEnt families. It was found that working parents who are 
Involved In their careers and value their worker roles tend to have 
smoothly functioning hmne lives. Whether the family was divorced or 
Intact, the employed mothers reported a desire to work outside the 
home more often when they shared in household responsibilities and 
engaged in Joint recreational activities with other fanily members. 
Other research has also shown that satisfying home lives and 
satisfying work lives tend to joccur together (Saf il iosrRothschi Id, 



A study by Davis (1982) suggests that "togetherness," sharing of 
recreational and housekeeping activities, is more important to 
working f awl lies than to traditional'famil ies with an employed 
father and stay-home mother. . According to this study, the at-home 
«nothers and children spend so much time together that what they 
strive for is separate activities. Most of the employed parents in 
the Davis (1982) stu|y reported that achieving the degree of desired 
family togetherness was not a problem while the childr«i were in 
their preadolescent years. However, when children reached their 
teens they became more Interested in spending time with their own 
friends than with family members. 

The findings from the Davis. (1982) study also suggest that 
working parents (specifically those in dual-earner and single-parent 
families) feel guilty about the little time available to spend with 
their children; thus, they stress the importance of family 
togetherness. In the Working Parents Project's study of dual-earner 
families, many mothers expressed of guilt about the lack of time 
they had to spend with their children because of their full-time 
jobs. Divorced women, however, expressed less guilt about the 
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amount of time their jobs required as their employment was critical 
to family survival. Mothers from both family forms stressed the 
importance of family cohesion, and their concerns seemed related to 
beliefs that they did not spend enough time with their children. 
However, the divorced women did not express guilt, onTy concern. 

In a study' of how women's jobs are related to family adjustment 
it was found that for women in low status jobs "positive job mood" 
was positively associated with family adjustment. This suggests 
that there is a carryover of positive mood (or negative mood) from 
the workplace to the home (Piotrkowski & Crits-Christoph, 1982). 
The findings for v^wien with high status jobs were the reverse: 
highly positive job mood was associated with dissatisfaction with 
family relations. The au^ors suggest that for women in high status 
jobs, job satisfaction is related to the level of job involvement in 
Such a way that their absorption in satisfying work detracts from 
their family life. Therefore, find'ings of the present study v4iich 
suggest that women who are satisfied with their family lives are 
more involved in their careers and more cdmmitted to the work role 
may reflect the Relatively low status of oieir jobs. 

For divorced women, another en^loyment factor was central to the 
underst^inding of their work commitment: the sense of independence 
derived from earning an adequate income. Family income is believed 
by many prominent family researchers to be the most important 
determinant of child development and functioning (KamermaiT & Hayes, 
1982), which is particularly obvious for low income minority 
groups. Though family income did not appear to be related to the 
nature of family relationships in the present study, the range of' 
incomes was limited and, thus, its effects were difficult to 
assess. However, among the divorced women, many sacrifices were 
made In an attenpt to secure a greater income; recall that 47* of 
the; divorced women employed by banks held a second job. It seemed 
clear that these ffomen did not wish to have a greater income 
primarily to raise* their personal standard of living. Rather, it 
was needed to provide their children with material things as well as 
opportunities to achieve futurfe flflancial success and personal 
fulfillment. 

Higher income has also been found to be associated with a 
greater sen^e of fate control for divorced w(*nen (Bould, 1977). In 
addition, divorced mothers' employment reduces their stress because 
it provides social contacts and support ( Heather ington. Cox & Cox, 
1979). The level of the occupation in which the mother is engaged 
has also been reported to affect the divorced mothers' children's 
functioning as well as their own. The higher the rank of the 
nwther's occupation, the fewer behavior problems her children tend 
to exhibit (Nelson, 1981). 

The heightened sense of fate control that comes with increased 
income may explain the divorced telephone company women's greater 
commitment to the work role despite their dislike for their jobs 



as they are paid \te\] given the level of educatiort and skill 
required. Many of th^ divorced women stressed the importance of 
being and feeling independent, particularly economically 
► Independent. 'f(hh need to feel independent seemed to account for 
much of their desire to Work J 

Ttfe married, women's ctomnitment tq working seemed to be tied to 
their satisfaction with tbeir cyrrent jobs which has been found to 
be generally true for all -worker^ This finding seems logical and 
makes the findings for .the divorced women particularly interesting. 
Their levels of wrk cownitment were not related to their levels of 
.current job sa^sfaction. It appear ^TFat the desire to work 
outside the home is related to job satisfaction for married women 
and To a sense of economic independence for divorced women. 

Married women are also more likely than divorced women to view 
child-rearing as their primary role in the family. Even with the 
changes in attitude toward Women generated by the women's liberation 
movement, many married women continue to view their -earnings as 
supplementing the husband's income. Their income Is not necessarily 
crucial, rathef only needed to maintain a higher standard of 
living. The freedom of choosing to work prevents many women (their 
husbands as *i*ll) from viewing their jobs with the same level of 
respect th^t their husband's woHc is typically accorded. In 
addition, the wjfe's typically lower income reduces the status of 
her employment regardless of its occupational level. Therefore, it 
is understandable that married women do not want to work unless the 
work js enjoyable. 

Work does not' seem to have, the same meaning for married women - 
and divorced women. Divorced women must work, and most of them are * 
.the primary, if not sole, providers "FoF'their ciiiWren. This 
ev 1 dent Ij^ gives divorced women an additional senseXofJaccompllshment 
as they view themselves as both workers and provldtfrs^ In addition, 
divorced women have- typical ly imdergone TTecrease 1h*tandard of 
living upon divorce (Brandwein, Brown & Fox, 1974; Duncan, 1975). 
Consequently, their attitudes may change with regard to the 
importance of being able to earn a sufficient income as opposed to 
having a sufficient income. "nTTs appears to be true for divorced 
women in the current study as many expressed a strong desire to 
provide for themselves, and some preferred no financial assistance. 

Not only do divorced women have a need to be self -suff lent and 
economically independent, they attempt to instill these values in 
their children. Other research has shown that married and divorced 
working mothers tend to teach their children to be independent at 
earlier ages than do non-working mothers (Hoffman & Nye, 1974). 
However, it seems that divorced working mothers are even more 
concerned that their children learn to provide for themselves and 
their fanilles. Divorced mothers are also more likely to teach 
their daughters, as well as sons, the importanqe of being able lo 



provide for themselves and their families. 



Divorced mothers' emphasis on indep'endence partly explains their 
greater concern for their children's educational attainment seen in 
the present study, ^tost divorced mothers viewed higher education as 
the route to economic independence. Therefore, they were more 
adamant than the married mothers that their children pursue a 
college degree. Those divorced mothers who exhibited a high level 
of work commftment and a high level of career involvement were even 
more likely to encourage their children, sons and daughters, to 
study hard and prepare for college. ' 

The divorced mothers' greater concern for their children's 
educational attainment was not clearly evident in their level of 
participation in their children'-s school activities. The mothers 
who were most an^itious for th^is)blves and their childrern had the 
least time to devote to school^^CtHvities as many of them were 
pursuing nwre education orj^iWhoUling a second job. From this, it 
can be concluded that a it(otheH-s--Mck of participation ini^chool 
functions cannot be interpreted to mean that she is not concerned 
about her children's academic success, /and this is particularly true 
for divorced nrothers. In addition, many of the mothers who reported 
high levels of school involvement seened to be motivated to be 
* involved by their desire to nurture their children as opposed to 
help them succeed academically. That is, many mothers seemed to 
view school involvement as singly another aspect of being a "good" 
and loving parent. 
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F. GENERAL AND SPECIFIC RECOMMENDATIONS 

The recomnwndations offered here are directed at the two social 
institutions whose policies and practices can directly affect the 
well-being of wrking-parent families: eiTH)loyers and schools. 

\, General Recommendations for Employers and Unions 

First, we acknowledge that the power of employers is limited 
since employers cannot force en^loyees to do soircthing they prefer 
n^ to do. However, by Instituting certain policies and practices 
an employer can facilitate or wicourage parental participation in 
schools. They also can in^rove the overall atnwsphere at the 
workplace which could help relieve some of the pressures and 
tensions built-in therfe. 

a. S yool Involvement Affirmative Action Policy 

(t is proposed that leave polirips for srhonl rplat.Pfi nopfi'". 
be studied jointly by managers and employees. An explicit 'it-itement 
by employers affirming the value of school invol vf5nent fe.'}., 
similar to affirmative action statements) is one way to recoqnuf* 
the Social importance of childre^ and their education. 
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• b. Employer Assisted Child Care 

One of the main sources of tardiness and unexcused ^sences 
amonq working parents, particularly mothers, is related to problems 
in arranging alternative care for young children while their mothers 
are at work. Alternative child care is a need that must be met by 
any family which does not have a built-in child care system, such as 
their mothers or other relatives residing in the household. 

Some forms of voucher system for child care assistance could be 
extended to cover school-aged children. It would allow workers to 
choose arrangements which best suit their preferences and needs, 
vnien^ of f ered in a "cafeteria'* system of employee benefits, it could 
not only seerve the needs of employees but the concerns of eiitployers 
as well. 

c. Employee Assistance Programs 

Three highly related and complementary approaches to deal with 
stress are suggested. The first consists of a comprehensive 
examination of the workplace, its job structure and overall 
functioning as a social organization to minimize or eliminate those 
conditions which produce stress. 

The second Involves taking measures to increase the flexibility 
of parents to attend to unexpected child-related events that often 
require no more than an hour or two. Frequently penalties are 
imposed or workers must forego a full day's pay when all they needed 
was a couple of hours of leave for these kinds of events. 

The third major approach to workplace improven^nt involves 
expanding the format of Employee Assistance Prograns to cover 
services related to the mental and financiaT health of workers and 
their families. These services could include on-site education and 
training activities focusing on "Stress Management," "Parenting 
Education," and "Financial Counseling." In addition, "Information 
and Referral Services" can be offered to cover needs usually met by 
existing community based agencies and services. T-hese include 
marital counseling, child abuse, legal-^sistance, adult education 
and training, and recreation services. 

The types of assistance proposed here are most critical for 
single parents, given their relatively limited time and financial 
resources. They also can be of great Importance to dual -earner 
families and parents and, in many cases, to single and/or childless 
vwrkers. 

2 . General Recommendations for Schools^ 

There are many ways in which parents r.an'hpmw mvtilvf'l m th^ 
education of their children. We found that WiSt pdrents ^'xprMssMfj i 
desire to be more involved, in their children's school activities. 
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They were particularly interested in attending activities ln which 
their children are taking active part. These included plays, band 
concerts, and field trips. Unfortunately, many of these activities 
are scheduled during the rnothers' work hours. 

# 

Teachers also tend to equate the presence of parents at these 
types of events with interest and support for their classroom and 
the school. Unconsciously, the absence can be taken as a sign of 
apathy or non-interest, often reinforcing already existing 
misconceptions about divorced mothers and children of "broken 
homes . " 



Several suggestions can be derived from, the experiences related 
by parents in these studies. Bec^use of the diversity anong 
schools and grade levels represented in our san^le, these 
suggestions are couched in general terms, and ^hey do not ignore the 
fact that some or even many schools as well as individual teachers 
are already implementing similar measures" ! 

a. Scheduling of Activities and Spec%^*^ents 

The most obvious suggestion ts tha^t scholtts should schedule more 
activities during parents' "after-vurark" hours /^However, as was the 
case for son« of the women in our '^an^ile, sane i^a^ple mrk evenings 
or irregular shifts. There is a need to find a bannjce t^tween day, 
evening and weekend activities scheduled by schools. In any case« 
teachers should expect that some parents will not participate . A 
simple reminder to children about the fact that sane parents are 
very bus^, or working and unable to attend, would 60 nuch to 
alleviate the guilt many parents feel for not being there, as well 
as the disappointment or ent)arrassnwnt often experienced by their ^ 
children. 

b. Publicity for Upcoming School Events 

Several parents stated that if they knew about upcoming events 
well enough in «ivance, time off could be requested or arrangements 
made with co-workers and supervisors to be away for short periods. 

c . School Involvement of Non-custodial Parents 

In single-parent families (and in step-parent fanilies as well), 
the custodial parent is not always the one who is most involved in 
children's education. Divorce and loss of custody does not 
necessarily eliminate non-custodial parents from children's lives. 
We found several instances of a clear commitment to participate. 

At a minimimi, 'ichooi-, should inform non-nustod.i al parunt-;; .ihout 
tneir children's educational progress. Furthermore, these parents 
should also be advised about school pvent'.. Such an expandefi 
communication policy ran include mailing school grades and other 
school information to non-custodial parf»nts who do not rpside in ^hf» 
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same city. 
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d. Homework 



Although about 40 percent of the single parent families in our 
sample reported that sometimes other adults helped their children 
with homework, it appears that perhaps least 60 percent of these 
parents do not have any help. Homework can t>e a constant source of 
stress and tension in the family. First, it often calls for parents 
to continously monitor children's homework assignments and keep them 
away from distractions. Second, in addition to draining energy from 
exhausted mothers, this monitoring function often tJrns into an 
adversarial relationship. It can become a source o^ strain in 
relationships that are already restricted to just a few hours a day 
for working single fiwthers *i*io must also manage their households. 
Third, many mothers are not fully prepared (educationally) to help 
their children with most homework assignments. Half of our sample 
had only a high school education. 

No unequivocal solution to the homework riddle was suggested by 
our studies of working parents. However, the issue of homework, its 
nature and its purpose, is something that must be considered 
seriously by the education community. 

3. Specific Recom^miatlons 

Active support of schools by private sector businesses and other 
employers can take many forms. Some forms Involve transfer of 
tangible goods, including not only what a business produces, but 
also money and certain services. One exan^le of that type of 
business-school collaboration is being developed at SEDL by its Ways 
to Improve Schools and Education Project (WISE). It Involves 
setting up business-school teams to help meet schools' staff 
development needs. Another example of business-school collaboration 
is the popular Adopt- a- School model, such as those in place between 
the Dallas and Austin In4^endent School Districts and their 
respective business communities. The pairing of schools or programs 
with specific businesses or organizations provides an excellent 
avenue for Involvement by those workers who are childless or those 
whose children are no longer in the schools. 

The Working Parents Project reconmends that another type of 
business-school collaborative effort be Initiated, one that would 
impact the educational attainment of children by helping working 
parents and single parents become more involved ir^gducatlon, by 
participating in activities with their own children at their own 
schools, and by having schools extend int^ormation to working parents 
at their workplaces. We call this strategy the gMPLOVgR-^UPPfeTgn 
MAMINIAL INVO LVLHI^NT IN SCHOOL program orl for short. KSPIS. 



The WPP's strategy combines in one multi-part, flexible packaqe 
several components of various programs. These components are 
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designed to meet needs of (iual -earner and single parents as 
identified in our research.\ Some other components proposed were 
identified with the help of colleagues from the region who 
participated in our September 1983 conference. Other components 
were identified through Information obtained from local projects 
wit.hin our region in addition to projects in other states and other 
national-level efforts. The search for these additional sources of 
information has been an integral part of our 1984 activities. 

1. The Role of Employers In ESPIS 

WPP proposes that employers adopt, a formal public policy that 
actively affirms the V4lue for society of a better educated new 
generation . If employers not only facilitate but actually actively 
promote~EHe involvement of their employees in the education of their 
own children , they will accomplish a massive transference of social 
energy to the educational enterprise. The bulk of that energy is 
provided by the parents themselves, who have the primary vested 
Interest in the educational success of their own children. The role 
of the en^loyer Is to provide the Initial push, to remove some 
' barriers that currently may restrain the universal Interest that 
working parents have In providing their children with maximum 
educational advantages. \ 

Those children must be perceived by bus1nesse\ as future workers 
who will continue to produce goods and services and as future 
consumers of those same goods and services. ^ 

In addition to these long*term considerations, it is in^ortant 
to note that there are benefits in a trend toward an increasing 
humanization of the workplace, where porkers can expect to be 
treated more as persons than as expendable human resources. The 
affirmation of the value of children's education in general, and 
that of the children of employees in particular, would let employees 
know that the employers care for them and their families. This 
should have a positive effect on the overall level of satisfaction 
of workers and on their morale and productivity. 

WPP suggests a ni^ber of alternative nwasures t^at represent 
various' levels of corporate commitment and support , with 
corresponding costsof corporate time and resources. 

The following are some of the recommended program measures th<it. 
could be implemented, in addition to the adoption. of an official 
"Corporate Statement of Support for Employee/Parental School 
Involvement." This Statement , when issued by the highest corporate 
•luthority, makp'i explicit f.he rationale for encour-ig ing pmploypp'-. tf) 
become more involved m the education of Iheir {.hi Idr ^fi. 

Thesp additional progrr^ measurps include: 
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a) Use of already existing leave mechanisms for parental 
Involvement In the education of children, or 

b) Provide a new policy of matching , hour for hour, existing 
short-ternr, hourly leave provisions, provided that such 
leave is requested by employees In advance and for school 
involvement purposes. This policy could establish a maximum 
number of hours per4:alendar (or school) year to be matched 
for each employee. 

c) Another alternative is to establish a special form of 
short*- term leave , to be designated for schoo! involvement 
purposes, and to be requested 'and granted following 
established procedures, not to exceed a set number of hours 
per calendar year. 

d) Distribute the Corporate Statement to employees through 
regular formal information channels. 

e) Issue a press release to announce adoption of the Corporate 
Statement. 



f) Provide space on a bulletin board(s) or regular space in 
Internal newsletters or other Information channels to be 
used to publicize information about educational Issues, 
school activities, or other education- related items of 
Interest to parents. The information may be furnished by 

*• employees themselves or it may be received from liaison 
perWs In the schools, school districts, PTAs, etc. 

g) Provide access to and suitable space for informational or 
training activities for employees, using speakers, leaders, 
or trainers provided' by schools, school districts, 
voluntary organizations, or any other appropfTate community 
agencies. 

h) Provide access to corporate facilities and resources, 
including either a special fund for these activities or use 
of corporate training mechanisms, to support training and 
information activities specified under the collaboration 
program. 

1) Provide facilities for the operation, on the work site , 
of special purpose groups of employees, such as Social 
Support Groups of Single Parents. 

2. The Role of Schools in ESPIS 

SEQL's Parent Involvement in Education Project (PIEP) has 
gathered evidence that school personnel, including teachers, 
principals, and other administrators, value parental participation. 
Despite such attitudes, however, specific practices and policies 
schools actually may discourage participation and support on the 
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part of parents. Most teachers and school administrators have not 
received, as part of their formal education, specialized training to 
prepare thetn for successful implementation of parental participation 
policies and practices. 

The strategy that WPP recommends requires a true two-way 
collaborative effort between employers and schools. The strategy 
requires from the school partners a concerted effort to provide 
information about regularly scheduled activities, such as holidays, 
inservice training days, achievement testing periods, and 
parent- teacher conference periods, to their business-sector 
partners. 

It also requires tTiat school personnel be nujre aware of the 
limitations of those parents v<ho work full-time during the day, so 
that a.t least some school activities, both at the classroom level 
and at the school-wide level, are scheduled in a more balanced 
fashion between day and evening hours. Such rearrangonents of 
schedules would increase the likel ihoodthat working parents, with 
support from their employers, could take part in school events. 

Finally, ^his effort would requir^ schools to provide some 
limited forms of outreach activities, most of an informational 
nature, directed to the participating workplaces. The capacity of 
individual schools' to provide this outreach may be limited, but 
permanent "public relations" efforts are becoming more conwon, 
especially among large, urban school districts that, can afford 
specialized personnel. These efforts target parents, the private 
sector, and other coilliMnity organizations.. 

The initiative for a collaborative arrangement, regardless of 
where It originates, requires that the appropropriate 
dec is ion -making bodies within each organization act on it. 
Depending on the scope of the activities to be carried out, approval 
of the program may require that it be sanctioned by the school 
district's board. Although this approval might take some time, such 
an endorsement would represent a powerful incentive to all the 
people involved and it would stimulate admitiistrators to expedite 
the necessary actions that are required to implement the program 
successfully at the classroom level. 

Some school districts might find that their governing boards 
have already approved policies and/or mechanisms to increase support 
from t'he community, including the business community. In that case, 
implementation of the ESPIS Program may proceed more quickly and may 
require only a concerted effort to be communicated to the public at 
1 arqe. 

Publicity about this particular kind of school -business activity 
ran generate community-wide support for the educational enterprise, 
increase comtminity cohesiveness, and increase the chances that the 
general public, as taxpayers, will be willing to bear the cost of 
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education in general. 

In order to carry out its part of the collaborative effort, the 
school districts may designate a person or office to act as liaison 
with the participating businesses. 

The following are some of the possible program components that 
would be the responsibility of the liaison person or office: 

a) Jo maintain regular contact with school principals and other 
school officials to gather necessary information Aout 
educational activities. 

b) To provide participating businesses information about 
system-wide activities, such as the official school calendar 
and announcements of special events, and about special 
events that will take place in individual schools. The 
format can be a newsletter suitable for posting in specially 

. designated areas in the workplaces. » 

c) To identify, within the school district, resource persons 
and materials that can be used for outreach activities. 

d) To identify resources outside the school district, such as 
local comnunlty programs, voluntary organizations, 
professional organizations. Educational Service Centers, 
colleges of education, education research and development 
agencies, etc. 

r 

^e) To prepare a program of self-contained, short (one hour or 
less) outreach activities that can be carried out at 
workplaces (e.g., "brown bag seminars" to be held during the 
lunch hour or at other suitable times). Topics that have 
been used in other programs and that are supported by 
specific comments made by respondervU/ifi. the WPP research 
with dual -earner and single-parent^ramil ies include: 

1) preparation for parent-teacher conferences, 

2) parental involvement options for working parents, 

3) . helping with homework, 

4) developing good home study habits. 

5) Relating to chi Idren* ( i .e. , discipline with support), 
and 

6) questions and answers about school policies and issues, 
such as counseling for career choices, vocational 
education, determination of attendance zones, parental 
access to school records, transfer policies, school 
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safety, school lunch programs, cross-town 
transportation, provision of in-school after-school 
care, gifted and talent^d^oqrams, summer school 
" programs, etc. 

The WPP staff is refining these recommendations for 
implementation in the Ctntral Texas area. On the basis of that 
experience, detailed and practical guidelines will be prepared for 
dissemination throughout the SEDL region and the nation. 

These and other changes in procedures and policies of employers, 
schools, and other agencies can be of great importance to working 
parents, in particular, because they allow them greater flexibility 
to plan not only for the multiple demands arising from their work 
careers, but also those arising from child care, their children's 
education, and other family needs. Changes such as those discussed 
here should be welcomed by people in other family forms, including 
those single, childless, or with older children, since these 
measures could also accommodate their own needs for a satisfying 
personal life apart from their jobs and careers. 
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APPENDIK B 

IMVaVIW OUAL-EARWER AND SIM6LE WORKinB P/WEWT FAMILIES 

m THE EDuanon of their children: some recommemiatiohs for actiom 

Testimony presented at the hearing of the Prevention 
Strategies Task Force of the Select Conwittee on ^ 
Children, Youth, and Fanrflies on "Iitiprovlng %er1can 
Education: Roles for Parents," held 1n Washington, 
O.C, on June 7, 1984 



' muciHG pAREjrrs project 

Renato Espinoza, Ph.D., Senior Researdher 
Nancy Naron, M.A., Research SpeclaHst 
Olvlsidh of Faarily, School, and Coawunlty Studies 
Southwest Educational Development Laboratory 
Austin, Texas 

A. Introdiictlow 

The Working Parents Project (WPP), funded by the National Institute of 
Education, has as its current goal to develop a program and supporting 
(nfcterlals designed to promote collaboration, througlwut the SEDL region, 
between employers and schools to facilitate and increase single and/woricing 
parents' involvement in the schools. The WPP is developing forms tf 
employer-schools collaboration that are suggested by research as being 
potentially useful and those that have b^n found to serve the special 
needs of working parents and single parents in other communities. 

B* Reserdi Becicqroiind 

Research at SEDL, as well as research elsewhere, has identified several 
needs and concerns that are especially important to dual -earner and 
single-parent families. Some of those needs are beyond WPP's sphere of 
Influence (e.g., inadequate income, housing, transportation, child support 
payments, etc.). Other needs, however, can be addressed through changes in 
policies and practices of two institutions that influence the lives of 
families and their members on a daily basis: schools and workplaces. 
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Oupinq three cycles of data collection from 1981 through 1983. 39 
dual -earner and 30 single-parent families were Interviewed in-depth by WPP 
staff to determine how^woric and family life were interrelated in a sample 
of Anglo, Black, and Mexican American families. Half of the wpmen in the 
sample worked In clerical jobs for the local telephone company and half 
worked in clerical jobs in local banks. All the faai 1 ies .Interviewed had 
at least one child in elementary school. The research identified some 
workplace policies and practices that hakd an effect on the availability of 
working parents to become involved in the education of their elementary 
school age children. Other aspects of family life were also explored, 
including alternative child care arrangements for the 119 dependent 
children, allocation of household resf^^sibH ities, the nature of the 
relatlonshlpsfof families with their omn relatives and friends, and 
parenting styles. 

While conducting this research, the WPP was also seeking out 
1nd1v1(^a1s, programs, and agencies within SEQL's region that were actively 
working to meet the needs of working parents and their children. A 
regional mini -conference sponsored by the WPP during the fall of 1993 
brought together a cross-section of family researchers, service providers, 
and advocates (see Proceedings from Invited Conference. December 1983). 
Conference participants were selected on the basis of their expertise in 
programs designed to meet the most important needs and concerns identified 
during the Interviews with WPP's sample of dual -earner and si ngl e -pa rent^ 
families. 

Information from the dual- and single-earner family interviews, from 
the conference of work^ in the field, and frpm other agencies and 
programs, all pointed clearly to one need that Jwld promise of being 
approached through local collaborations: expansion of opportunities for 
working parents' involvement in the schools. <n addition, few efforts have 
been direcied toward changing workplace policies that affect parental 
Involvement in children's schooling. 

C, Eml oyen t Related Barriers to Parental Involvement in School 
The research conducted by the Working Parents Project with the sample 
of dual-earner and single-parent* f ami 1 ies, provided scsne indications about 
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some effects of rigidity in short-term leave policies on the involvement of 
^ v^orking parents In the schooling of their children. The^leave policies in 
effect for the ^omn in the san^le varied In some significant ways. The 
\««men all employees of the phone company or one of five different 
large iMnks. The men who were included in the sample as spouses of the 
selected sample of women, represented almost as many different employed as 
there were men. 

The phone company can be characterized as having a rigid short-term 
leave policy. In effect, there was no short-term leave. Tardiness of more 
th^ a f&tt minutes was not allowed, so in those cases workers simply missed 
a whole day, «^1ch was then counted Aj^ an unexcused absence. Tfee smallest 
length of time that a worker could tra off was a whole day. Workers could 
have up to three "unexcused, unpaid leave days" In^a calendar year. Days 
of absence exceeding that maxlmun number were recoi^led In the workers' 
files and could constitute a cause for dismissal. There was no accrued 
sick leave. Rather, a sick worker is defined as being "disabled* and was 
required to subarft a doctor's certificate In order not to be penalized. 

Paid vacations were generous, especially for those with many years of 
seniority. However, such leaver had to be taken In blocks of a week or 
more. The choice of dates for accrued vacatic^ was determined by order of 
seniority In a given job classification for ^ particular unit or 
department. 

In addition to scheduled vacation times, seasonal cycles often resulted 
in a low volume of work. During those periods, supervisors could offer 
days off without pay (and also without penalty) to one or more employees. 
Again, seniority was used to determine priority for the option to take 
those days off. Several married women in the sample, having fclatively 
high total family income, often took advantage of those extra unpaid leave 
days. Although not scheduled In advance, these days could be used to run 
errands, rest, and (in some cases) visit their children's schools. • 

An additional special feature of phone company policies was the 
Irregular weekly schedule for telephone operators. Their days off *<ere 
determined a week In advance in a seemingly random pattern ind <yn a 
variable schedule. Women In the sample who were operators, reported 
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ai^^icuUies m planning for family festivities and other special 
occasions, since they did not know in advance when they wjuld be Qff. in 
•^some cases, they could get another worker to trade days off in order to 
acccwitwdate fawily needs. Finally, some of the operators worked evening 
and split shifts. The choice of shifts v<as also determined by seniority, 
and nwst operators in the saa^le v#ere in positions to (htoose the shifts 
that they vwnted to work. 

Banks, although they V4r1ed somewhat, could be characterized as having 
flexible leave policitSi^or most jobs held by the women in the sample. , 
ly. f'our of the dual -earner bank niothers and one of the single (divorced) 
mothers reported rigid leave policies. In the banks, short-term leave 
largely at the discretion of the employee's supervisor. Most of the 
women reported having good relations with their supervisors; therefore. \ 
access to this type of leave did not seem to be a pr^lem. The leave 
policies for men In the dual -earner sample vaf^ed somewhat, but a majority 
(19 out of 30) reported^ing able to tAke short leaves' that had not been 
Scheduled in advance^ 

An attempt was made to determine if there were any relationships 
between flexibil 1ty/rigidity of short-term leave policies, the allocation 
of responsibility for\schooJ^invol vement, and the relative level of that 
if|o1vement. Based on reports by respondents, it was possible {\) to • 
classify each family in terms of which parent was responsible for 
monitoring the children's schooling and (2) to judge the relative intensity 
of that involvement. ^' , 

Among dual-earner » families, coupled" in which both parents had jobs with 
flexible leave policies tended to be more involved in the schooling of 
their '^hiT<dren. This involvesfe^t generally took the form of more visits to 
the school's, frequent attendance by both parents'of regularly scheduled 
parent -teacher conferences, going along oih field trips, helping cHJt in*^ 
special projects,^d|(j|F«. frequefjt attendance of school events in which their 
ch||^^g|fn were ^'^^^w^* frequent attendance of '^olp-'irhool functions 

such as rTA tneetlrl^R/l^and im)re frequent personal and telephone non-crisis 
contacts/ with teachers. . 
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^ Dual -earner families In which fathers had undertaken the responsibility 
for maintaining contact with the schools were^,<haracteri zed by the fact^ 
fathers were those who had jobs with flexible ' leave policies while the 
ftwthers had jobs with rigid leave policies. Among those couples in which 
^ both parents had jobs with rigid leave policies, it was the (tiothers wtio 
assumed the responsibility for involvement in t%e education of their 
Chi Idren, 

Among the mothers in single-parent families, who did not have husbands 
to supplement or complement the tasks Involved In keeping up with 
children's education, many had to make great sacrifices to be able to do 
It.. Those working In jobs characterized by rigid leave policies had to 
•take time away from other family needs in order to, be involved in their 
• children's education. 

t'nexpectadly, th^ research data shoMsd that many mother* who had 
flexible leave policies reported that they seldom took advantage of such 
flexibility for school Involvement purposes.. These types of leave were 
characterized as Informal arrangements in which ouployee and supervisor* 
agreed on a method for repayment of the work time missed. Thi^s usuaUy 
Involved either working Ignger hours within the week with no overtime pay, 
or taktng other forms of leave that were accrued in hour u>i1ts and could be 
used In hour units. 

For the bank employees, WPP Interviews indicated that there appeal^ to 
be a hierarchy of acceptable 'reasons/excuses for them to use unscheduled 
short-term absences. Included among such absences were coming in late, 
leaving earlier, or taking two or three hours In the middle of the day. 
Thesft* ty^es of $hort-te^m absences, unlike vacation leave, were not 
normally scheduled weH \n advance. They are also treated as different 
from sicK or dlsaoiiity leave, *hicn is unscneduled but of undetermined 
iu-at 1 0f' . 

Although no respondent? '■eporten '.nat supervisors kept special 
accountings of child or family related leave requests . several indicated 
'hat 'jnly true "TJinor fHW'rqenc • ps " r o ,,,rfi • -j.. .i:,^^^^ ^^rt^ used 

to justif/ ^nort-term leases, ^'robiems -^ith t)rfr5vs i ^^..»( , lor scnool or 
•lay care ^f.-Jdenti, ^r,,-. S'j<Mer mh-. js v,r^ f )r 
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these types of short-tenn leave. Some respondents indicated that!\ta(^1 ng 
tiine to attend a school function »K3uld not be considered by co-»«orlcers to 
be leqitlniate reason. The importance of the groups' judgment of reasons 
for leaves may have been related to the Importance of certain time 
deadlines and cycles of banking operations, in which the absence of a 
wrker had to be absort)e<J by the rest, resulting in additional wohc for the 
group. An unwritten rulp of equity seemed to be operating at the banlcs 
that dictated that school involvenent during regular working hours would be 
frowned upon by co-workers and may be deemed unacceptable by supervisors. 

It Is this "workplace culture," regulated by both formal and informal 
norms and rules, where the WPP staff believes change can take place that 
could result in greater participation in schools on the part of working 
parents, both fathers and mothers, and for employees at all levels of the 
corporate ladder. % 

D. WPP Strategies for Incrfwislnq Parental Involv emen t in Schools 
The public affirmation of the social value of parents becoming more 
closely Involved in the education of their children is the cornerstone of 

l^he WPP's strategy for implementation of changes suggested by th^se 
research findings. There Is sufficient empirical evidence supporting the 
critical role that Involved parents can have in the overall achievement of 
children. Research on eff^tive schools has documented the/importance of 
strong parental and community involvement as key elen^nts /hat can make 
schools more effective. 

Active support of schools by the private sector, business, and 
employers can take many forms. Some are based on the transference of 
tangible good5, including^ not only *rtiat a business produces, but also «noney 
and certain services. A good example of one type of business /school 
collaboration Is being developed at SEDL by Its Ways to In^ro^^ Schools and 
Education (WISE) Project (Executive Summary of Annual Report, Oecwnber 
1983). It involves setting up business-school collaboration to help nieet 

• school staff develofwient needs. Project WPP recoirmends that another type 
of business -school collaborative effort be Initiated which *<ould intact the 
educational attainment of children by helping working parents !)ecome more 
involved in the education of their children. 





^l- tN Hole of gap foye rs 

V '.• •■'^ ro!% thit Is envisioned for employers by '4>P staff is the adoption, 
i^rt If nhe fomal. puDlic corporate policy and iiwge, of an a.cti ye 
aff j^nnation of the value for society of a setter educated new generation . 
If employers not only facilitate, but actually actively promote the 
X Invcjl vement of their employees in the education of their children , they 
**ould be accomplishing a massive transference of social energy to the 
educational enterprise. The bulk of that energy Is provided by the parents 
t*iemselves, »(ho have the primary vested interest in the educational success 
of their children. The role of the employer Is to provide the initial 
push, to remove some barriers that currently may restrain the universal 
interest that jwrkinq parents have In providing their children with maximum 
educational advantages. 

For businesses, thoje children must be perceived as future workers who 
win continue to produce goods and services and as future consi^rs of 
those same goods and services. 

In addition to these long-term considerations. It Is Important to note 
that there are benefits in a trend toward an Increasing humanization of the 
workplace, where workers can expect to be treated more as persons than as 
expendable human resources. The affirmation of the value of children's 
education In general, and of the children of employees in particular, would 
let employees know that the employers care for them and their families and 
should have a positive effect on the overall level of satisfaction of 
workers and on thetr morale and prwluctl vity. 
2. The Role of Schools 

SEDL's Parent Involvement in Education Project (PIEP) has gathered 
evidence (Executive Stmniary of Annual Report, Oecen*er 1983) that school 
personnel, including teachers, principals and other administrators, value 
parental participation. It is not always clear, however, that specific 
practices and policies of the schools actually encourage participation and 
supp«^rt on the part of parents. J^st teachers and school administrators 
have not received, as part of their formal education, ■">per i a 1 i ze^J training 
to prepare them for successfijl implementation of parental participation 
policies rind practices. 




'he strataqy ^MiX ts fecommendinq requires a true two-way 
collaDdratlve effort between employers and schools. The strat^qy would 
require fran the school partoers a concerted effort to provide infonnation 
about regularly schedulj|d activities, such as holidays, inservice training 
days, achievement te^1tI^i>«riods, and pa rent -teacher conference periods, 
to their business -sect or partners. 

It would also require a greater awareness by school personnel of the 
limitations of those parents who woric full-time during the day, so that at 
least some school activities, both at the classroom level and at the 
school -wide level, are scheduled in a more balanced fashion between day and 
evening hours. Such rearrangements of schedules would Increase Che 
likelihood that working parents, with assistance from their en^loye^s, 
could take part in school events. 

Finally, this effort would require schools to provide some limited 
forms of outreach activities, nwst of an informational nature, directed to 
the participating workplaces. It is likely that there would be some 
practical limitations in the capacity of individual schools' personnel to 
jTf^ovlde^ this outreach. Form many school districts, however, it is becoming 
more an< more cbmnon, as a permanent "public relations" effort, to 
undertake public Information activities directed not only at the parents, 
but also at the private sector and other community organizations. This Is 
especially the case of large, urban school districts that can afford 
specialized' personnel to carry out these functions. WPP refers to this 
recownended collaborative effort as the En^l oyer-Supported Parental 
Involvement in School Program (ESPIS). 

a^iloygr •'Supported Parental Involvewent In Sctiool Prograw (ESPIS) 

The Initiative to implement this collaborative effort within a given 
corporation or business may come from within the "corporati on, either from 
management unlts.^such as personnel or public relations departments, or 
from efl?ployee organizations, such as labor unions, human relations 
rommitteeSy or other employee groups. The initiative couH also jn jinat^? 
from a specific school or a school district and be presented to a 
corporation either through .mapagement or through ^^mployee 'jr-janl zat Ions, 
"tnally, the FSPH program rm\<\ be initiated by an independent thin 




party, such as chancers of commerce, ciyic organizations, Parent Teacher 
Associations or Parent Teacher Student Associations, city-wide council of 
^TAs, or an educational agency, such as SEDL's WorMng Parents Project. 
Regardless of where the initiative comes from, or how it is transmitted, 
successful adoption and implementation will require the concurrence and 
active support from individuals within all the organizations. 
1. Busineas/Corporate Prograii Comonent 

WPP suggests a number of alternative measures that represent various 
levels 0/ corporate coniBltment and support , with corresponding levels of 
expenditure of corporate time and resources. 

The following are some of the reconwended program measures that could 
be implemented, in addition to the adoption of an official "Corporate 
Staifenent of Support for Employee/Parental School Involvement." This 
statement should be issued by the highest authority, making explicit the 
rationale for encouraiging employees to bedome more Involved in the 
education of their children, J 

The alternative measures includer ' 

a) Encouraging the use of already existing leave mechanisms Tor 
parental Involvement in the education of children. 

b) An alternative strategy is the provision of ^ new policy of 
matching , hour for hour, existing short-term, hourly leave provisions, 
provided that such leave Is requested by employees In advance and for 
school Involvement purposes. This policy could establish a maximum number 
of hours per calendar (or school) year to be matched for each employee. 

c) Another alternative Is establ is?wient of a special form of 
short-term leave , to be designated for sc^iool involvement purposes, and to 
be requested and granted following established procedures, not to exceed a 
set number of hours per calendar y^r. 

d) Distribution of the Corporate Statement to employees through 
regular formal information channels. 

e) Issuance of a press release to announce adoption of the Corporate 
Statement. 

f) Provision of space on a oulfetin t)oard(s) or regular space in 
internal msjws letters or other information channels to be used to publicize 
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information aoout educational issues, school activities, op other 
education-related items of interest to parents. The infomtation .Tiay De 
furnished t)y envloyees themselves, or it may be received fbjT" liaison 
persons in the schools, school districts, PTAs, etc. 

g) Provision of access to and suitable space to conduct informational 
or training activities for employees, using speakers, leaders, or trainers 
who are provided to the corporation by schools, school districts, voluntary 
organizations, or any other appropriate community agency. 

h) Provision of access to corporate facilities and resources, 
including either a special fund for these activities or use of corporate 
training mechani sns , support training and information activities 
specified under the collaboration program. 

1) Provision of facilities for the operatlo^, on the work site , of 
special purpose groups of employees, such as Social Support Groups of 
Single Parents. 

2. Sdwol Progrw Component 
.As described for the case of the business canponent, the initiative for 
a collaborative arrangement, irrespective of »rtiere it originates, would 
require that the appropropriate ctecisionHnalcing bodies within each 
orgahizatipn act on it. Depending on the scope of the activities to be 
carried out, approval of the program may require that it be sanctioned by 
the school district's board. Althougli this approval might take some time, 
it would represent a more powerful incentive to all the pec^le involv^ and 
it would stimulate administrators to expeflite the necessary actions that 
are required to successfully in^jlement the program at the classrown level. 

Some school districts might find that their governing boards have 
already approved policies and/or mechanisms to increase support from the 
oontmjnity, including the business community. In that case, inwlementatlon 
of the ESP IS Progralh may proceed more quickly and may require only a 
concerted effort to be communicated to the public at large. 

^ Publicity about this particular kind of School -bus 1 ness activity can 
generate communi ty-wi^e support for the educational enterprise, increase 
community cohesi veness , and increase the chances that the 'jeneral public;' 
as taxpayers, will be willing to bear the cost of education in jeneral. 
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In order to carry out its part of the collaborative effort., thfe 
school districts may designate a person or office to act as liaison with 
the participating businesses. 

The following are some of the possible program components that would be 
the responsibility of the liaison person or office: 

a) To laaintain regular contact with school principals and other school 
officials to gather necessary Information about Educational activities. 

b) To provide participating businesses information about system-wide 
activities, such as the official school calendar, announcements of special 
events, and about special events that will take place in individual 
schools. The format can be a newsletter suitable for posting in specially 
designated ares in the workplaces. " 

c) To 1dent><;^th1n the school district resource persons and 
materials that can be used for oetreach activities. 

d) To identify resources outside the school district, such as local 
commi^nlty programs, vo1untaf7 prganizatlons. professional organizations. 
Educatjonal Service Centers, colleges of education, education research and 
development agencies, etc. 41^ 

e) To Qn^n a program otsHe If -contained, short (one hour or less) 
outreach activities that can be*carr1ed out at workplaces (e.g., "brown bag 
seminars" to be held during the lunch hour or^ other suitable times). 
Topics that *have been used in other programs^nd that are supported by 
spectti* «cdiiiiiants made by respondents In the WPP research wi^h dual -earner 
and single-parent families Include: 

I) preparation for pa rent -teacher conferences, 

Z) parental Involvement options for working parents, V 
.3) helping With homework, 

4) d^^l oping good home study habits, 

5) Relating to children (i.e.. discipline with support), and 

6) questions and answers about school policies and issues, such, as 
counseling for career choices, vocational education, determination 
of attendance zones, parental access to school records, transfer 
policies, school safety, school lunch programs, cross-town 
transportation, provision of in-school after-scfhool care, gifted 
and talented programs, sunmwr school programs, etc. 

U 
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At the present time the WPP staff is refining these recommendations for 
implementation in the Central Texas area. On the oasis of that experience, 
detailed and practical guidelines will be prepared for dissemination 
throughout the 5EDL region and the nation. 

Additional recommendations to school personnel related to parental 
involvement include: 

1) A vtfell -public^ zed schedule of events Mould enable more parents to 
anticipate as Mell as participate in school activities. In addition to 
direct mailings phone calls, schools can promote periodical listings of 
activities in local nei»*spapefs or neighborhood publications. Some schools 
publish regular newsletters mailed to all residents of their attendance 
zone. 

Many parents stated that if they knew v«ell in advance, time off could 
be requested or arrangements made wi ty co -mo r leers and supervisors to be 
away for a short period. Children often can be somewhat unreliable 
messengers to the hone for schoSl news. 

2) Schools should Inform non-custodial parents about their children's 
educational progress. Furthermore, these parents should be advised about 
school events. It should be left up to parents and children to decide who 
can or should attend school functions. Only in extreme cases, such as Mhen 
a coUrt order applies, should schools prohibit nm-custo^lal ;»rents' 
access to information held by schools and to contacts with school officials 
regarding the^ educational progress of their children; Such an expanded 
communication policy also can include mailing school grades and other 
school information to non -custodial parents cto not reside ^rr the same 
city. 

3) The nature and purpose of homeworic is something that must be 

# 

considered seriously by the education community. To the extent that it ■ 
builds up and reinforces skills acquired during the school day, it nwy be a 
necessary part of education. However, educators also must recognize Its 
potential for frustrating parents, *^o cannot nelp, and children, nho 
cannot complete assigrwients. 

Although about 40 percent of the single parent families in our sample 
reported that sometimes other adults helped their children ^ith network, 
this also implies that at least 60 percent do not have any help. 

« 



HomewopK can oe a constant source oVitress and tension in the family. 
First, It often calls for parents to constantly monitor cnildren's wor\ on 
assignments and <eep tftem away from distractions. Second, in addition to 
being a drain of energy from exhausted mothers, this monitoring function 
often turns into an adversarial relationship. It can become a source of 
strain in relationships that are already restricted to just a few hours, a 
day for world ng single mothers who must also manage their households. 
Third, many mothers are ill-equipped to^help their children with many 
homework assignments. Half of our sample had no more than a high school 
education. 

One solution*that has been implemented by some after-schoot care 
programs is the allocation of space, time, and tutors to supervise children 
who wish to complete their assignments during that period. This frees both 
parents and children's time at hone for recreation, relaxation, or 
household work. 

An alternative solution, implenented by sdme teachers and schools 'as an 
informal policy, is simply not to assign homework to be done over the 
weekend. With their time al read^ 1 imlted, parents and children in 
dual-earner and single-rparent families can allocate weekends for family 
pursuits of a relaxing nature. 

The elimination of homework as a source of family conflict and stress 
could have a significant Impact on the quality of life in single-parent 
households, and on other family forms as well . 

These and other changes in procedures and policies of employenc, 
schools, and other agencies can be of great importance to working parents, 
in particular, because they allow them greater flexibility to plan not only 
for the flwltiple demands arising from their work careers, but also those 
arising from child care^their children's education, and other family 
needs. Changes such as those discussed here should be welcomed by other 
family forms, including those single, childless, or with older children, 
since these measures could also accomnfodate their own needs for a 
satisfying personal life apart from their jobs and careers. 
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APPENDIX C 



0»AI«EARWER. SINGLE WORKING PARENT FAMRIES MP EDUCATION : 
RECOWEWDATigNS FOR SCHOOL -BUS It^SS aK.LABORATION 

Renato Esplnoza and Nancy Naron 
Working Parents Project 
Southwest Educational Develppioent Laboratory 
Austin, Texas 

A. INTRODUaiOW 

Parents are essential actors in the formal ^ucat4on of their 
children. For many dual-earnQ|^ anjl single-parent families, the 
uncoordinated, often-conflicting demands of school and workplace pose 
dilenmas and parental responsibil ity— unreasonable choices among demands 
for time and attention. 

The Working Parents ProjectJWPP) of the South»»est Educational , 
Development Laboratory (SEDL) In Austin, Texas, offers some research-base^ 
suggestions. With funding from the National Institute of Education, WPP 
has developed and is sharing a set of guidelines under vrtiich schools and 
employers can work together to relieve the dilemnas to the benefit of all 
concerned: lemployers, school personnel, parents, and (most especially) the 
students. 

B. RESEARCH BMXOmMm 

During three cycles of data collection from 1981 through 1983, 30 
dual -earner and 30 single-parent fanilies were interviewed in-depth by WPP 
staff to determine how work and family life were interrelated in that 
sample of Anglo, Black, and Mexican American families. Half of the women 
in the sanple worked in clerical jobs for a telephone company and 
half worked, in clerical jobs in banks. There were 119 dependent children 
in the sample, at least one of whom in each family »^as enrollpd ^ry^ 
elementary .school. The research identified workplace poIici^'Snd 
practices that affected working parents' involvement in the educ-ition of 
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their children. Other aspects of family life were also explored, including 
alternative child care arrangements for the dependent children, allocation 
of household responsibilities, the nature of the relationships of families 
with their own relatives and friends, and parenting styles. 

While conducting this research, the WPP was also seeking out 
individuals, programs, and agencies within SEOL's region that were actively 
working to meet the needs of working parents and their children. A 
regional mini -conference sponsored by the WPP during the fall of 1983 
brought together a cross-section of family researchers, service providers, 
and advocates. Conference participants were selected on the txasis of their 
expertise in programs designed to meet the most important needs and 
concerns identified during the interviews with WPP's sasnQ^e of dual-earner 
and single-parent families. 

Information from the dual -earner and single-parent fanily interviews, 
frpm the conference of workers in the field, and fron other agencies and 
programs, all pointed clearly to one need that held promise of being . 
approached through local collaborations: expansion of opportunities for 
working parents' involvement in the schools. In additton* 
resource- identification aspect of the project found few -efforts directed 
towafHfcianging workplace policie^that affect parental involvement in 
children's schooling. ' . 

1. Short-terra Leave Policies as Eiwplojpent-Related Barriers to Parental 

Invo lveaent in School ' 

The research Conducted by the Working Parents Project provided 
indications about effects of rigidity in short-term leave policies, that 
is, taking less than a day off, usually just a few hours, has on the 
involvement of working parents in the schooling of their children. The 
leave policies in &ffeCt for the women in the sample varied in significant 
ways. The women were all employees of the phone company or one of five 
different large banks. The men were included in the sample as spouses of 
the selected sasnple of women, and thus represented almost as m-iny riiffprf^nt 
employers as there were men. 

The phone company jobs held by women in the sample can be c^aractor i zed 



as having a rigid short-term leave policy. In effect, there was no 
short-term leave. Tardiness of more than a few ninutes was not allowed, so 
in those cases workers simply missed a whole day, which was then counted as 
an unexcused absence. The briefest tfUte a worker could take off was a 
whole day. Workers could have up to three "unexcused, unpaid leave days" 
in a calendar year. Days of absence exceeding that maximun ni^ber were 
recorded in the workers' files and could constitute a cause for dismissal. 

There was no accrued sick leave. Rather, a sick worker was* defined as 
being "disabled* and was required to submit a doctor's certificate in order 
not to be penalized. Seasonfl cycles often resulted in low volumes of 
work, and during those- periods supervisors at the phone ca^pany could offer 
days off without pay (and also without penalty) to one or more employees. 
Although not scheduled in advance, these days were used by the women to run 
errands, rest, and (in some cases) visit their children's schools. 



Irregular nwekly schedule for telephone operators. Their days o^^-xere__^ 
determined two weeks in advance in a seemingly random pattern and on a 
variable schedule. Finally, some of the telephone operators worked evening 
and split shifts. The choice of, shifts was determined by seniority, and 
most operators in the sample could choose the shifts that they wanted to 
work. . . 

Banks could be characterized overall as having flexible leave policies 
for most jobs field by the wonwn in the sanple. ^mong the bank en^loyees, 
only four of the dual-earner mothers and one .of the single (divorced) 
tmothers reported rigid leave policies. In the banks, short-term leave was 
largely at the discretion of the employee's supeVvisor. Most of the women 
reported having good relations with their supervisors; therefore, access to 
this type of leave did not seem to be a problem. 

Finally, the leave policies for men in the dual-earner sanple varied 
somewhat, but a majority (19 out of 30) reported being able to take short 
leaves that had not been scheduled in advance. 

Among dual-earner families, couples in which both parents had jobs witn 
flexible leave policies tended to be more involved in the schooling ot 



An additional special feature of phone company 
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their :hilaren. ""his involvement lener^lly took the farm ,if more v^'^its to 
the schools, frequent attendance by both parents of regularly scheduled 
parent-teacher coi^|fc|nces, qoing along on field trips, helping out in 
special projects, Wl^ frequent attendance of school events in which their 
children were involve^ more frequent attendance of whole-school functions 
such as PTA meetings, ^nd more frequent personal and telephone non-cri5is 
contacts w-ith teachers. 

Dual -earner families in which fathers had undertaken the responsibility 
for maintaining contact with the schools were characterized bythe fact 
that those fathers had jobs with flexible leave policies while the mothers 
had jobs with rigid leave policies. Among those couples in .which both 
I parents had jobs with rigid leave policies. It was the mothers who assumed 

the responsibility for involvement in the education of their children. 

An^ng We nwtheri ll^eading single-parent fimilles, many had^ib make 
gre^ sacrifices to be able to keep up with- their ch11dr#s educations 
, . without assistance from husbands. Those working in jobs characterized by 

rigid leave pol-icies had to take time away from other family needs in order 

to be involved In their children's education. 

2, ttorkplace Culture as an Employer-Related Barrier to Parental 

Involvewent In Schools, 

Unexpectedly, the research data showed that many .mothers who h^d 
flexible leave policies reported that they seldom took advantage of such , 
.flexibility for school Involvement purposes. These types of leave were 
characterized as informal arrangements in which employee and supervisor 
agreed on a method for repayment of the work time missed. This usually 
involvejl either working longer hours within the week with no overtime pay, 
or taking other forms Qf leave that were a^icrued in fwur units and could be 
, used in hour units. 

For the bank employees, WPP interviews indicated that there appeared to 
be a hierarchy of acceptable reasons/excuses for them, to use unscheduled 
short-term absences. Included among such absences v^re turning in late, 
I leaving earlier, or taking two or three hours in th^e middle of the day. 

These types of short-term absences, unVike vacation leave, were not 
normally scheduled well inadvance. They are also treated as different 
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. from sick or disability leave^ which is unscheduled but of undetennl-ned 
duration. ... . • ^ 

* 

^Althoygh no respondents reported that supervisors kept special 
accountings of child or- family-related, leave requests, several i<id1cated 
that only tru^ "minor ^rgencies" regarding their children were ever used 
to justify short-term leavefs. Problems with babysitters, minor school or 
day care accidents, and sudden minor, child illnesses all qualified for 
these, t^pes of short-term leave. Some respondents Indicated that taking 
time to attend a school function would 'not|be considered by ob- workers to 
be a legitimate reason. The importance of the groups' judgnient of reasons 

. ^r leaves may have. ISeen related to the 1n|)ortance of certain time 
deadlines and cycles of barikin^ operations, in which the absence of a 

^worker had to be absorbed by the rest, resulting in additional »ork for the 
group. An unwritten .rule of equity, part of the "workplace culture" seemed 
to be operating at the banks, dictating that school involvement during 
regul ar >working hours would be fronted upon by co-workers and may be deemed 
unacceptable by supervisors. 

It is this "workplace culture," regulated by both formal and informal 
norms and rules, nrfiere the WPP staff believes change can take place that 
could result in greater pVticipatiph in schools on the part of working 
parents, both fathers and mothers, and for employees at aH levels of the 
corp^ate ladder. ' V 

C- STRATEGIES FOR IlldgASHiS PAIglfrAL IWVOLVEHBffr IH SCHOOLS 

Active supfwrt of schools by private sector businesses and other 
employers can take many forn^. Some form^ involve tremsfer of tangible, 
goods, including not only what a business produces, but also money and 
certain sfervices. One example of that type of bus4ness-school 
collaboratToB"is being developed at SEDL by its Ways to Inprove 
School^ and Education Project (WISE). It involves setting up 
business-school teams to help meet schools'" staff development needs. 
Another example of business-school collaboration is the popular 
Adopt-a- School model, such as those in place between the Dallas and Austin 
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Independent School Districts and their respective business communities. 
The pairing of schools or programs with specific businesses or 
organizations prbvides an excellent avenue for involvement by those workers 
who ire childless or those whose children are no longer in the schools. 

The Working Parents Project recommends that another type of 
business-school collaborative effort be Initiated, one that would impact 
the educational attainment of children by helping working parents and 
single parents become more Involved in education, 6y participating in 
activities with their own children at their own schools, /and by having 
schools extend information to working parents at their workplaces. -We call 
this strategy the EMPLOYER-SUfn>ORTED P/WEMTAL INVOLVEMENT IN SCHOOL program' 
or, for short, ESPIS. 
1. The Role of Employers In ESPIS 

WPP proposes that employers adopt, ajormal public policy that actively 
affl'irws the value for society of a better educated new generation . If 
employers not only facili^te but actually actively prcwote the Involvement 
of their efaployees> in the education of thefir own children, they will 
accomplish a massive transference of social energy to the educational 
enterprise. The bulk of that energy is provided by the parents themselves, 
who have the primary vested Interest in the educational success of their 
own children. The role of the employer is to provide ttie initial push, to 
remove some barriers that currently may restrain the universal Interest 
that working parents have in pr^iding their children with maximum 
educational advantages. t, 

Those children must be perceiv^ by businesses as future workers who 
will continue to produce goods apd services and as future^ consumers of 
those same*goods and services. 

In addition to these long-term considerations, it is important to note 
that there are benefits in a trend toward an Increasing humanization of the 
workplace, where workers can expect to be treated more as persons than as 
expendable -human resources. The affirmation of the value of children's 
education in general, and that of the children of employees in particular, 
would let employees know that the employers care for them and their 
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families. This should have a Ipositive effect on the overall level of 
satisfaction of iwrR^ers and on their morale and productivity. 

' WPP suggests a hunber of alternative measures that represent various 
levels of corporate ComwitBient and support, wfth corresponding costs * 
of corporal^, time am^. resources . ^ 

The following are some of the recoamended program measures that could 
be implemented, in addition to the adoption of an official "Corjjorate 
Statement of Support for Employee/Parental School Involvement.'* This r 
statement, «^en issued by the highest corporate authority, makes explicit 
the rationale for encouraging employees to become mor$ involved in the 
education of their children. 

These additional program measures include: , 

» 

a) Use of already existing leave mechanisms for parental involvonent 
in the education\)f children, or . * 

b) Provide a new policy of matching, hour for hour, existing 
short-term, hourly leave provisions, provided that such leave is requested 
by employees in advance and for school involvement purposes. This policy 
could establish a maximum rtumber. of hours per calowiar (or. school) year to 
be matched for each B^>loyee. 

c) Another alternative is to establish a' special form of short-term 
leave, to be designated for school involvement purposes, wd to be 
requested and granted following established procedures, not to exceed a set 
number of hours per. calendar year. 

d) Distribute the Corporate Statement to ei^loyees through regular 
formal Information channels. 

e) Issue a press release to announce adoption of the Corporate 
Statement. 

f) Provide space on a bulletin board(s) or regular space in internal 
newsletters or other Information chwinels to be used to publicize 
infonriation about ediK:at1onal Issqes, school activities, or. other 
education-related items of Interest to parents. The information may be 
furnished by es^loyees themselves or it may be received from liaison 
persons In the schools, school districts, ^PT As, etc. 

g) Provide access to and suitable space for informational or training . 
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dctivities for employees, using, speakers, leadfers, or trainers provided by 
schools, school districts, W)luntary organizations, or any. other ^ ■ 
appropriate community agencies. J . 

• h) Provide access to corporate facilities and resources, including 
either a special fund for these activities or use of corporate training 
mechanisms, to support training and information activities specified under 
the collaboration program. 

1) Provide facilities for the operation, on the work. site , of special 
purpose groups of employees, such as Social Support Qroups of Single 
Parents. 

2. The Role of Sctwols in EffllS ' 

" s 

SEOL's Parent Involvement jn Education Project (PIEP) has gathered 
evidence that school personnel., including teachers, principals, and other 
"administrators, value parental participation. Despite such attitudes,, 
however, specific practices and policies schools actually may discourage 
participation and support on the part of parents. Most teachers and school 
administrators have not received, as part of their format education, 
specialized training to prepare" them for successful implementation of 
parental participation policies and practices. 

The strategy that WPP recommends requires a true two-way collaborative 
effort between employers and schools. The strategy ires from the 
school' partners a concerted effort to provide inforJSnon about regularly 
scheduled activities, siich as holidays, inservlce training days, 
achievement testing periods, and parent-teacher conference periods, to 
their business -sector partners. 

It also requires that school personnel be more aware of the limitations 
of those parents who work full-time during the day, so that at least some 
s'ch«^ol activities, both at the classroom level and at the school-wide 
level, are scheduled in a more balanced fashion between day and evening 
hours. Such rearrangements of schedules would increase the likelihood 
that working parents, with. support from their employers, could take part in 
school events. 

Finally, this effort would require schools to provide some limited 
forms of qutreach activities, most of an Informational nature, directed to 
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the participating workplaces. The capacity of individual schools' to 
proviije this outreach may be limited, but permanent "public relations" 
efforts are becoming more common, especially among large, urban school 
districts that can afford specialized personnel. These efforts target 
parents, the private sector, and other comnunity organizations. 

The initiative for a collaborative arrangement, regardless of where it 
originates, requires that the appr«propr1 ate decision-making bodies within 
each organization act (^n it. Depending on the scope of the activities to 
be carried out, approval of the program may require that it be sanctioned 
by the school district's board. Although this approval might take some 
time,* such ^ endorsement would represent a powerful incentive to all the 
people Involved and it would stimulate actoiinistrators to expedite the 
necessary actions that are required to implement the program successfully 
at the classroom level. 

Some school districts might find that their governing boards have 
already approved policies and/or mechanisms to Increase support from the 
community, including the business conwunity. In that case, impleraentation 
of the ESPIS Pro-am may proceed wore quickly and may require only a 
concerted effort to be communicated to the jniblic at large. 

Ptri>11city about this particular, kind of school -business activity can 
generate community-wide support for the educational enterprise, increase 
community cohesiveness. and increase the chances that the general public, 
as taxpayers, Hill be willing to bear the cost of education in general. 

In order to carry out its part of the collaborative effort, the 
school districts may designate a person or office to act as liaison with 
the participating businesses. 

The following are some of the possible progran components that would be 
the responsibility of the liaison person or office: 

^JHa) To maintain regular contact with schoel principals and other school 
oWicials to gather necessary information about educational activities. 

b) To provide participating businesses information about system-wide 
activities, such as the official school calendar and announcements of 
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special events, and atoout special events that will take place in individual 
schools. The format can be a newsletter suitable for posting in specially 
designated areas in the workplaces^L 

c) To identify, within the school district, resource persons and 
materials that can be used for ojutreach^actiyities. 

d) To Identify resources outside the school district, such as local 
community programs, voluntary organizations, professional organizations. 
Educational Service Centers, colleges of education, education research and 
development agencies, etc. 

e) To prepare a program of self-contained, short (one hour or less) 
outreach activities that canjie carried out at workplaces (e.g., "brown bag 
seminars" to be held during the lunch hoQr or at other suitable times). ^ 
Topics that have been used in other programs and that are supported by 
specific comments made by resp(»ndents In the W? research with dual -earner 
and single-parent families Include: 

1) preparation for parent-teacher conferences, 

2> parental involvement options for working parents, 

3) helping with home)#ork, 

4) developing good hof^ study h<^its, 

5j Relating to chUdren (i.e., discipline with support), and 
6) questions and anst^s about school policies and issues, such as 
counseling for career choices, Vocational education, determination 
of attendance zones, parental access to school records, transfer 
policies, school safety, school lunch programs, cross-town 
transportation, provision of in-school after-school c^r^^ gifted 
and talented programsT sunnier school progr^, tic. 
The WPP staff is refining these recommendations for implement at iort in 
(the Central Texas area. On the basis of that experience, detailed and 
practical guidelines will be prepared for disseminatioYi throughout the 
SEOL region and the nation. 

These and other changes in procedures and policies of employers, 
schools, and other agencies can be of great importance -to working parents, 
in particular, because they allow thern greater flexibility to plan not only 
for the multiple demands arising from their work ^careers, but also those 
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arising from child care, their children's education, and other family 
needs.. Changes such as those discussed here should^ welcomed by people 
in other family forms, including those single, childless, or with older 
children, since these measures could also accommodate their own needs for a 
satisfying personal life apart from their jobs and careers. 
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LOMiflaaa Stata Uol¥«r$Uy 
8515 fourao 
Slirtvaoort, lA 7U15 



\ 
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3ox 341 

Hamnomt, la 70402 



Micnael Folty 
WIS wnion St. 

^ Orltmt LA 70U5 
(S04) 365-7481 

62S \m%tmr St. 

fliiir CyitM, UA 70118 

(504) 991-3071 



\ 



Or, Ch4rl«s Nttrtln 
4100 Toifino 

!lorth MM OrlMif , LA 70122 

(jane Scaramzzo 
730 Aastarlltz St* 
N« Orleans, LA 70115 
(S04) 99>-3210 

Sherte 

3916 Oiettmit St* 

nmt (^iMH, LA THUS 
(504) 899-^112 



W9 Key Contacts 

Or. fUlpn Srewar (Conference 

Partlclnant) 
OlrectOTt OWIslon of Instruction 
Mississippi State Oapt* of Education 

0. 9M 771 
Jackson. MS 39206 
(»1) 359-1000 

Or. Joseon L* Pete (OFSCS Advisory 
Board) 

Asst. Sept. for Elaaantary education 
Jadcson Puollc ScHools 
712 S. President Street 
Jackson, US 39205 
(601) 948*^m 

Aeencles/Oreenlzatlons/Proqraws 

CoMMnicatlons Markers of AMerIca 
Coitntry CI eh Orlve 
Jackson^ *IS 39209 
(iOll 922-5200 

Feally Develomavit Pro^raii 
1901 Francis Street 
Jackson, MS 4«»3 
(517) 784««155 

Feally Service Assn* of Greater Jackson 
1510 State 
Jackson, MS 3%02 
(501) 353-3891 

Friends of Chn<^an M1$fi$$ipipi \nc, 

119 

Jackson, MS 39025 
(601) 362-1541 

Sotremor's CoMelfsloe for ChUc^ 
and Y<nitli 
Bud Hufkes. Executive Director 
802 flortii State St. 
Jackson, MS 39201 
(601) 354-6772 



■Is, L4iveme Thornton 

Coordfnator of Elemantary Education 

fiit^^i '^ississiool 
(601) 365 4600 

Jacjttoa lirbMt LeaQue 
3403 Delta Or. 
Jackson, ^ 39213 
(601) 981-4211 

Mississippi Aa-CiO 
826 west 
Jackson, MS 3«?02 
(601) 948-0517 

Mississippi Alliance of Business 
416 H* Stau 
Jackson, MS 39201 
(601) 355-6468 

Mississippi Assn* of Educators 
775 N, State 
Jackson, MS 392(K 
(601) 354-4463 

Mississippi Sttte Oepartaamt of HealUi 
Olvlsloa of Qilld Care Services 
^, 0* Bex 1700 
Jackson, MS 392W 

Mississippi Con^ws of Parents 

and T ee c k e rs 
P. 0* 8oii 1946 
Jackson, P« 3^ 
(601) »2-7383 

Mississippi Scueol Boards i^ssn. 
Jonn L* Hertaen, Executive 01 rector 
Plaza B1d9* 
Jackson, MS 
(601) 940- 

Iffdlvldi^ls 



{)r. kalpn 
Director, Division of Instruction 
Mississippi State Dept. of Educaticm 
P. 0. 9^ m 
Jackson, MS 39206 
(601) 359-1000 

G«ry t* Hansen 

Dept. of Sociology 6 Anttiropolo^y 
Ualversity of SoutHem Mississipei 
Hattleskierg, « 39406-5074 

Siflaton Hin 
Asst* Supt, for Instruct loa 
Jackson Pidilfc Sckools 
P. 0. 9on 2338 
Jackson, MS 39205 
(601) 948-4794 

Or, Josi^ L, Pete 

Asst. S^t* for ElfRMmtary Ediicatlon 
Jackson Public ScnooU 
712 S. President Street 
Jackson, MS 39205 
(601) 948-4797 

J, Sipson Hells 
Mississippi State ikilvarslty 
Bojt 1895 

MfssUsfppI Stata« MS 39762 
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Kty Cqwtucts 

Hirrltt OitUmi (Conftnwcc 
Participant) 
'iftfit tmrolvoMnt Cantar 
1700 PtfNifyWinla, n.£. 

Or, Hvgn H. Prathtr (OFSCS Atfvlwry 
Saard) 

01$tr1ct Olractor, Elamtary Elation 
Aibvawr^ MiHc Scuoals 
P. 0. 8ax 2S7D4 

(SOS) 842*3S29 

Vita y. Sa«NRira (Coafaranca 
Participant 
PriacfiMl 

tOii9f«no« Clamtary Sdiopt 
S13 - sen St,, n.u, 
Al biwwarw ^ IM 87110 



Aqanc1a«/0nMaUatl<m/IVtiari« 

Ari-<CI0 9a« HBRlco Sti^ 
Mtal teiia1«{, Exac. Sacratary 
SMS Martia Avaaaa. IK 
Albaaaartaa, m VllO 
(SOS) 2«*2tZ9 

AfSCK Ceaacll 18 M ^Hc.Eaaloyaas 
S2S Saa Ndr^ Ar. « 
AlbaaaaNaa, I*. 87100 
(SOS) 20S*aS33 



Albaqjaaraaa labile SiMalf 
Caanalty Educat faa 
SU * Ml St., n.u. 
Albaaaarqaa. m 8not 
(SOS) I4t^h7 



ratloa 



Al imau a nia a TaacHam Fi 
AFT Local 1410 
Sana 20S^ 801 Saa Padro Or., IK 
Albaaaar^aa, m 87108 
(SOS) 262-e«$7 



i tnaattry 



Aaaii. of 

of Maa HbkIco 
117 qalaqr HE 
Albaaaaraaa. m 87108 
(SOS) 288^7 

Aiiaelatloa for RatarM CUlcaat 
1408 San Padre, 8.E. 
AilMaMw. m 87110 
(SOS) 2S$-S8U 

SamaHlla Coaaty Coaacll pf 
, ^araat-taacfcar Atftit . 
c/o Kativ flfttartaan 
mi Halaat Avaaaa, K.E. 
AlbaaMTQaat m 87112 
(SOS) 2f8^l0 

Carina - nCA 
Siiiala Balaar 
100 Etfltn Blvd,, N,E. 
Albaoaaraaa, m 87102 
(SOS) 247^1 

Cu w ain icailonf uorfcam of A«artca 
1808 TrM«n St., SE 
Alba^aaraaa, m 87108 
(SOS) 288-S875 



CoMBunlcatlons t^ars of Aaarica 

l<k:«I 8611 

1608 Trmm St., SE 

Atbuauamua, m 87108 

(505) 2<MH$a7« 

Conawi1c«tlo«i$ riort^^ af Anarica 
Local M7Q 
1608 Truatn St,» SE 
Aii>MQ«artiiia, m snoB 

(SOS) 288*4S31 

CoMMMlcttlam UMictri af Anwica 
Oiitrlct 3 

2900 LpttliiM* SWd.. NE 

Aibii«MniiMi. UN amo 

(SOS) S83-IM99 

OcvvlapMMt of RMMrch A 
HtMW S«rv1c« 

11701 CT SoHiHto m 
Alb ii qi Ki -q m . «! snu 
(MS) Z93.in» 

8016 Zwil. SE 

(SOS) zsz-ini 

««nM» MiHc Sctaeli 
•H. PmU 6arcl« 

fi«n«9. in 

(SOS) 722 mi 

513 - Wi StTMC. 11.11. 
AibMNwrnM. m 87110' 

10832 ^roiMct kimm iC 
AltevMrqat. m 87112 
(SOI) 2»4119 



102O Tijarai AvtM* iff 
Albim^M. m 87101 
(SOS) 247-2418 

NMIOMi CdtcatlOR i^M. of 
MOl llir«l« NC 

(SOS) m^rm. 

•ftlaiwj $«T«c«rief Atsn. 
4101 NtMoMlvH tw* SC 
Rio RtMriw, NN 871 
(SOS) 818-1322 



fv&mm Sciwel 

2120 UoMfglaM, H.E. 
A1te«Mr<M«, NN 87110 
(SOS) 883-$<80 

PTA of Nw NkIco 
118 ttoettlMHl ktmmim m 
AlbH^MTwt. m 87107 
(SOS) 344.fl7l 

Tht Pamt Cantsr 
Nt. Marritt Ottewf 
1700 P««ity1vMia. B.E. 
A1b»«Mnwi. m 87110 
(SOS) 2«2-OlOl 
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Psrentcraft ?roqrm 

0. 9ox 3f»2 
AltNiqiMmut, 37197 
(505) 2S6-im 

Perents Wittiout Partners 
42S S«n Hatao Blvd., i€ 
^Ibuqutrqut, NM 87108 
($0S) 2S6-0353 » 

^ivttt Imkiitry Comll 
1020 TIJcras Atrg wy , f€ ' 
AltHiqiiiniiit, «l 8710$ 
(SOS) 2SS-5SOI 

Parmtf flM:9i1fi9 Out 
c/o SAlly im Cwrin 
BOB ^fnt, N.E. 

AibuMTtHM, m 97m 

(SOS) 2S$-SS16 



m. Hirritt OtUfil 
Ptnwt ImroivMRt Cinti 
1700 i^intyl vanity I|*E. 

m 87110 



Dr. K119I1 H. 9rgOmr 

District D1r«ct^« ElMfitary Edycatlofi 
kltm^mr^m PyfbUc Senoelt 
P. 0. 8b» 2570* 
A1»ttaii«r||M» M 87125 
(SOS) 8«2-3$29 



Canmilty After Sen 00! *>ro<jri 

W ^rth Porter 
"torww. (m 73071 
(405) 329-3563 



Ccmmmity CchbicII af Cantral Oidahoma 
Wini«i J. 8ros$. Ex«c. Olractor 
125 m 501 

(HtlaKoM City, OK 73102 ^ 
(405) 236^1 

Oipt. of fm}y f^latlont M 

Child OtvelooMRt 
Or, David Fourwiar; Or. Arlena 

Fulton; Sarm Aadanm 
mdaUMi Stata Un1v«rf1ty 
StlllwMr. OK 7«78 

Ooii9las Scfiool for CHIIcMH 
of liortlng Parants > 
Wr. AayMud doKa, Prirtclpal 

(W) 355 2214 

f«ii,11at Studies Cantar 
Or. 8M!ili 19. Hlrscfilaln 
(lk\9hcm Stite Ualvfrslty 
StIllMttar, OK 72078 

Fairtly and Oilldraa's Sarvlcaa 
650 »»aor1a 
Ttf1fa« OK 74120 

Hia Favlly Jiiactloa 
108 m 15tli 

OHIitan City, OK 73103 
««) 272-0726 



Okli 



W9 Kmf Contacts 

Dr. Btytate N. Hirsdilain { Cow f aratica 

(Particle) 
Faalllai Studlaa CMtar 
QklaHoM Stata Ualvartlty 
StllliMtar, OK 7207B 



Ms. iitty ttllaoR 

BoaN) 
Ml 09 Ediicatleii 
fdaHal Ni^ School 
Idtbtl, OK 74745 



(OFSCS M¥ltory 
M Coordinator 



Ni. Ann tonranca { Coaf aranca 

Partidoaat) 
Diractor 

\kmm'% Katoarcai Cai^:ar 
229 E«t Gray 
F. 0. Soa SOM 
tlorma, OK 73070 
(40S) 3M-»«d 



Aaam?iaf/Qra«timtoai/Proqri 

8I9 8ratl«ar$/8l9 Sistars 
Stava Kraldlar 
401 U* Mala Straat 
8«r«aa, OK 73089 

{¥») m^im 



CoMnalty Action Pro^ra* of 

QlelitMMa City I CCMOty, Inc. 
SdiMl C ooa aii ilty Atalstanca TaM Projact 
900 n. Eattam 
OKIaNoM City, OK 73117 
(405) 424-1^ 
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EcoROvlcs llnlvartity ExtafHion 
flancy Loiry -rV 
OKIAon Stau fMlvarttty 
StlllMtar, OK 7a7B 



I ndaa a n^it Banlcars Atsa* of (^laHoM 

ClatSM 81vd. 
Oklitaaa CIty/QK 73116 
(405) 840-4416 

Jtnranlla SanrlcM* Inc. 
tibaa SiBltfi 
P. 0. Sox 1343 
f i o ra an , OK 73070 
(405) 344-1420 

taaton Public Scnools 

Howard Jolmaon 
Cowmlty Education Pro^raii 

P. 0, 80X i(m 

Uawton, Qm. 73S(K 
(405) 355 7727 

nmr^9(r0% Hudson Prolan 
Clancy Pata, Pro9raa 01 rector 
1205 wast HMion 
Tulsa, OK 7410S 
(916) S»^163 

Moira Public ScftooU 
(All 



Honwn Public ScftooU 
•H. Sua Hmtm. Olractor 
CoManlty Aft^^ Sctiool tVogram 
Moraan, OR 
(405) 329 B6]^ 



QUMgi (:o«1U1(»i on OMtltIc 

^ary Mm Srlttwi 
P. 9ox 5(»9 

(40$) »9^$ai9 

^|||«2^ani1isiofi on Oilier and Voutt) 



Lincoln- 
City. OK 73108 



OkiMM City. ^ 79102 
(405) m^7 



"V 



SuntoMH FMlly SarvlCM 
S16 N.U. mt St. 
Ok\mam City. OK 73103 

TovaciMr ftar OilldrMi Parmtal 

StIlliMtor. OK 74074 
(409) 3SS-2344 

TttiM CiMlltlan for Pvmtlnf ^rofrM 
SMroM C1«r1t 
1430 Soatli BMldir 
Tulta, OK $8S2sm 

TttlM P«b11e SctaBli 
Aftar Sdwoi 



city 



Urtai LMdM of OklAoM 
3017 CaBt4m 
OklMoM City, OK 73U1 
(401) 4t«^«i 



WoMn's Atvltory CoNlttM 
O ig ir t— It of NmuI MMltfl. 
P.. 0. 8m S3t77, C4»1t«l StttlOR 
OklAOM City, OK 73152 
(40S) 3n-72t0 



I's ttmomtm Omur 
%. Mm LolM'Mca, Blractor 
22i East firm 
P. 0. «M SON 

I.- .OK 73070 



ImH»1»Ml». , 

V- 

Ok\9tmm Stit« tbi1^«nlty 

StllliNf^. OK 74078 

m. iocty HllMii Jacoib 

l^im l4mHim ^r^mm Coor^iiNitor 

Omfmrtmmt of C<iiic4«1on 



o>iifcowcTty» QIC mm 



Or. MtKlf ¥«1fc«r 
Sc^l of Hiitin OmlofMant 
Tho \k$Um%itf of (mimoM 
«0l HoM IDl 
^oriMn, OK 71019 

Almi Mlnburti 

OefHTtMtflt of Ni^Ul HMlth 

0. 53277, Cmito\ Station 
QklaNiM City. OK 73152 



Tat at 
W> i^»y Contactf 

^aoi^y* C«^4* {»SCS il^lsory 

2St!::T'S7S 

(512) 4n^n 

NIctiMl Oltii^ (CoBftrwict 
P»tieip«it) 

Sawtwr-j CoiialtslM far ikmm 

»«at1i», n 78711 
(S12} 47S-a3i0 

Br. T«^a 8111m mm 

!2;tS7JS?B.:*t?~ •'micia.nt,, 

300 East NBMtlaai 
Awttn, Tl 787SI 
(512) 494^732 

iim 



NaMtaa, n 77073 
(7U) 443-0439 

^aSfiisr*" '"^^ 

i*»aitivm (Nrsctor 
EitamiHHCarv 
<00S Ta a m i ^ 
*ast1a, rx 78m 
(512) 4S4.3M1 



*aielas/OrMii^miiiM/Pr«y^ 

i^-CIO of Twas 
1108 Lavaca 
AostiR, n 787m 
($12) 4T7-4W1 

^•Brleaa Astoclatlon af Unlvanlty 



*att1ii Confarmca NMarlalt 
fm^my H, 15M1 

AMtln Area M-tan LaaoM 
3U2 itaaor (laari 
AattlN. Tmm 78723 

Austin Chmtm of Commit 

m. JJony Scan Ion, Pro«r«a SpacUHft 

m. CrliplB Riilx. fro^m SMClalfst 

CMMMHy CMvalopaant QanwtMant 

P.O. 8m 1987 

Amtln, raxtt 78787 

AwctlN QtiH SMfdaRC* 

mrt EvaluKton Catitar 
Or. Oonald J. Zapaona. Olrtctor 
«r*^***^ 5«>aar1y. Evtluatlon Consultant 
612 Wast SfRtd Street 
^tin. rx ;8701 
(512) 478-8015 
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300 E»t >^t1amt Drive 
Or« Ttrtfi Sll^uS 

{S12) 454-4732 

Attftld F4Ml1y HooM 
2104 Pv-MMit 
Austfn, TX 78704 
T512) 441-2084 



AMttfn I 



ScHeol Ol'strlct* 

0«lMin, editor 
SldO'SMdtltflM 
4Mt1fi, TX 787R 

I1r.(t) tortile UtiM 
PrMld«ii« 1984^ 
C4rvo-IM1cs 
837.9fll 



AaftlR MoMR's Cmitm 
INS Mtt itH 
A«ft1ii, TX 787091 



Gloria 

EMCUtlvt Mnctor 
1228 NortHMft 18t» Strtgt 
Urn Antonio. Tl 78187 
{SI2) 794.7«4 



Or. Rom n. 
Intoryrovn 8o1^1oilt C9i«1r 
Socloty for tuo Stody 
of Social ProfeloAi 
Oip^ytoiHt of S0CI0I09. 
THo ililvortlty of ToMt at Aostln 
4iiit1ii« TX 78712 
(S12) 471-1122 

Caoyoo Crook Clooootary Sciiool 

Aon AiOHi* frloclotl 
Rldionteoo, TX . 

CMor tHo OMlo^Mt 

of Noo-foTMl Edocatloo (CE9CII) 
Maria PHidbi a 
210* C4St Socood Stroot 
/Wstlo, 78702 
($12) 477-8017 

CHattjrt^ 

80I ^jlilKictiood Cootorit tnc* 
MM y^awolo^ 
P. 0. Boa 880 87 
HooftOO, TX 77288 
(713) 974-4871; $29-3831 

CHIsoitf Coocomod mmxt Clilt<faroo 
420 Ualtod Baoli ToHtr 
Aoftln, TX 78701 

CoMolty Coaocll of firoator Oatlas 
Bock Oockfn^litfi 

1900 Pacific 8Y«d,, S^if 1725 ^ 
Oallaa, n 75201 

Corporato Qifld OovoYopMt for Toxat 
$10 SoMtA CMfrots« Solto III 
AttftlQ«J[0US fBW 
(SUT 478-9741 



Oallai CaMrt$s1ofi 00 CHIIc^ and Yoytti 

«09ar Clapo, Oalman 
9418 TrallMII 
Oallas, TX 7SZX 
(2141 341-0292 



of Child Oavolopwrit 
amd Foolly Livinq 
Or. Ooaona Tito * 
1^. SyWIa ScM^ 
Tmai tfOMR's UnlvorsUy 
F. 0. Boa »97S 
Oaotoot Tl 7f204 
in?) »I-Ua4; 387-2m 

EatondHH-Caro 
Ml. 8010 UMOitai- 
EaoCutlvo Olroetor 
4008 Sooodottf 

Ai^tliit fx 78751 
(512) 454-3481 

Foally m4 Oilld Statistics (F4CS) 

loforaotlon Syttaa 
ToKOi Oa»artooot of Camilty 4ff alr% 
Ca^ly OilldNoad OovofopMot Olvltloo 
P. 0. Obk m88. Caoltol Station 
tetlis TX 7S7il 
(800) 252-9842; (512) 475-4118 

fMrtly'Otttrtacti of iaa Antonio* Inc. 
990 OonaldMi Af o no o 
San Antonio, tx 78228 

favlly SonrlcM Ayoclatlon 
230 l»oni1da St. ]^ 
San Antonio, TX 7010 
(512) 22»^33fl 

fwlly SflrviM Cantor 
38»iiatt tallaa 
Hooatoi. TX 77019 
(713) $24-3881 



*f CoMfaalon for 

fH. S^r CnHn 
Caooitlvo 01r«ctor . 
P. 0. Son 12428 / 
Aiittin, TX, 78711 



r*» Offico of COiOiiiilty 
Looternlils 
ifr, Oaa Solloi^, Olroetor 
Sm Haoaton Sulldlnq, Sulto 105 
f^tin. TX 78711 
(512) 475-4441 

Koto Foondatlon for »iantal Hoaltft 
ilayno HoltJMn, ^rot idont 
P, 0. Son 7988. imiwilty Stttlan 
kHtin^ TX 7B712 

Hodtton CoHBlttao for Frivato Soctor 
mitfatlvof 
xattiloari WcS ow ar 
Child Cart Coordlndtor 
P, 0* 80a 2511 
Moofton, n 77001 

Houston*! Oooratloo Fan-Saf« 
Hooston Indapondant School DUtrlct 
mo Riciwond Ai^anyo 
Houston, TX 77027 
(713) «23-»li 
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Or« fOMKA (Mrltf. 
IS2 Cwwiron 81(^« 

Kouftcm, rx 77W 
P. 0. 9m 4170 



\M Sctaol 9f NbHc Affairs 



it Ailttffi 



n9&0t*% CMNiilM <M CHI 14 Cm 

7334 8U1nr1t» 
Oallat. n 7S230 

^*itrq Pflnlftritf df Avstln 

100 cttt zm St, 



ni« KttlOMi 



of CHHftlM 



48t8 telton, s«n« az 

(719) M0-«44 

MM 9rmmH\% 

Qicar WtH 
Atiiftaiit 
nm Brmmf^Vt. ft 

(nz) m 23M 

OorotHy St, Mm 
tMm$Mw9 Dlrtctor 

il«tt«r 



I Mttrlct 



(tl7) I3Z.«34S 



TflOC 



1UC« RwrtMNtMlv* 

HMrt. ClintI C«ni itatf Cmmtttm 



fbr CHIIdrm 



lNi«lM«1 W i iBM rc i Canter for 

Tta Utolvortfty of Timi it Aottln 
Attitio, rt WU 



«Mit1<li HII 
Cirolin RfMiii 
Hsiftait Olrictor 
M14 )fC StfMt 
Monttoo^ TX 77021 
(713FV47^73 



CHIId C«riCiiiUr 



rCQVM HOCV II 

Hi, Itttjr Zlno 
IMrtiitor of SoicUt CtficatloA 
Koiifid, ^ock, Toxis 

lilt) m-mi 

Scfiool of SocUl Wort 

mko iMlorJilo 
Ni* flofilto Andtrfoo 
THo URlfom Itv of Tdis 
AMtlo, n 78712 
(Si2) 471-4067 



SC^I Offtrlct 



Tyrant Coimty foutn CollaooratlOii 

UnOi Sartor 

Cxocutlvo 91rictor 

4701 W. ilotodalo 

Ft. liortfi. TX 71107 

(817) 731^1 738-1J48 

rox« AHvlsory ConHttto oo 
[fttor y iioi i w mtal i^oUtlOfif ' 

N^y WHItlfto 
F, 0. 80Jt 13028. Capitol Station 
Amtlfi. TX 78711 
(S12) 478-3728 

r»af Aato, for >Mrr1i9o & Pmri}f n^iay 

(V. amii 8. SiMilo^flold 

Profldont 

CO00«^ Hill Ortvo 
OAllat. n 75246 
(214) §28-7944 

TtKM Assii, tlio Cdycatlofi of 
Yonnf QilldroR 



,/7edyeitioR 
ttortH Toiii SW# UHtvonity 
*i"too, TX 71203 
JMtt flari, C41tor ^ 

IS^VL^S^^^J^ Cowtnictlow 
Ji. Oorot^ Shrtvo. ^rmi^mt 
P. 0. 9am 2m 
AMtIo, n 7B7M 

exocotfvo Olroctor 
8002 Sollairo 81 vd,, #1122 
Hoiftton, n 77QM 
(7X3) 77I.37S2 

ToKti Coalition for <tev«il1o Jystko 

Anita itexoi 
2904 fM»to Am.« StifU 204 
Oillii. n 7S2Q1 

(512) m^rm 

fJ2), 443^100; (atX)) ZS2-^ 
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BEST COPY 



Texas faurnrt for Cental ^iqjht% 

Partly ^auirs ^ 
J«iiH A. For^, Edttor 
P. 0. Sox 1579S 
Ayitlfi, TX 78761 
(S12) 452-0948 

Tftcas ln«tUut« for F«il1it$ 
"Jr. (H«r 
Exocutlvo Ofractor 

HOMftOA, n 770K ^ 
(n3> 497*871t * 

r«xat Hocnork of fo^rtH Servkos 
imry iMonioyM 

P. 0. toi ems 
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A. INTRODUCTION 



The basic focus of the Working Parents Project has been to 
contribute to the understanding of the issues and problems which are 
associated with the interrelationships between work , defined as paid 
employment outside the home, and family life . (feFTrfed as the other 
activities that various family members engage in at home and in 
their communities during the course of their everyday life. Our 
educational perspective has resulted in paying particular attention 
to the ways in which the workplace culture, that is its people, 
policies, and practices, affect the Alllty and availability of 
family men*ers to, become involved and participate in the education 
of their children, both at school and at home. 

• * 

In carrying out activities related to this focus, the project 
has (1) conducted research with a tri-ethnic sample of dual -earner 
and single-parent families of elementary- age school children, (2) 
disseminated findings and developed some specific recommend at Ions 
derived from the research which are designed to Increasevthe chances 
for academic as mbII as social success of the children of working 
parents, and (3) developed a network of contacts with agencies, 
organizations, programs, and individuals In the SEDL region who have 
a stake In the success of working parent and single parent families 
and their children. 

B. BACKGROUND 

1. Previous WoHc 

The research phases of the Working Parents Project Involved 
designing and executing an In-depth, mostly qualitative study of the 
Interrelationships between work and family life among a sample of 
Anglo, Black, and Mexican American dual -earner and single-parent 
families with school -age children. 

> 

In order to explore the Impact on family life of maternal 
full-time employment, half of the sample was composed of dual-earner 
families, and the other half was composed of single (divorced) 
working- parent families. The influence of workplace pdlicies snd 
practices on family life were examined by drawing half the sas^le 
from fafflilies with mothers en^)1oyed by the telephone company, and 
the other half from families with mothers who worked for one of five 
large financial institutions. All families had at least one 
elementary school -aged child, and all the families lived and worked 
in Austin area businesses and their children attended Austin area 
schools. 

The parents in each family were interviewed using both a 
questionnaire and an in-depth, open-ended, semT^tructured 
interview. *Data were collected on various aspects of each fanjily's 
history and development, including parent work histories. Current 
jobs and workplaces were described by respondents mainly in the 
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questionnaire, while the open-ended interview explored their 
perceptions and experience's in confining full-time en^loyment with 
their family responsibil ities- as well as other aspects of family 



Data from the questionnaire were coded for quantitative 
analyses. Data from the open-ended interviews were transcribed for 
qualitative analyses. Coding categories were developed and applied 
to the transcripts, and varlpus categories and typologies were 
derived to aid in the various analyses. 

In WPP's qualitative research studies, *rtt1ch used a small 
purposive sample, data collection and analysis followed each other 
very closely. At the end of each cycle of data collection and 
analysis," some general recommendations were offered. They addressed 
some of the Aeeds of these families which held some promise of being 
addressed by either employers, schools, or other community 
organizations. 

a. Recommendations for Employers and Unions 

Initially, It was stated that the power of employers is limited 
since enployers cannot force employees to do something they prefer , 
not to do. However, by instituting certain policies and practices 
an employer can facilitate or encourage parental participation in 
schools. They also can In^rove the overall atmosphere at the 
workplace which could help relieve some of the pressures and 
tensions built-in there. 

(1) School Involvement Affirmative Action Policy 

It was proposed that leave policies for school related needs 
should be studied jointly by managers and employees. An explicit 
statement by employers affirm+ng the value of school Involvement 
(e.g., similar to affirmative action statements) is one way to 
recognize the social importance of children and their education. 

C2) Employer Assisted Child Care 

Some forms hf voucher system for child care assistance could be 
extended to cover school -aged children. It would allow workers to 
choose arrangements which best suit their preferences and needj. 
When offered In a "cafeteria" system of en^loyee benefits, it^uld 
not only seerve the neetk of employees but the concerns of em^yers 
as wel 1 . 

(3) Employee Assistance Programs 

Findings from these studies support the premise that workers 
cannot be perceived ipd treated as just one more resource (i.e., one 
which can be used» dlveloped, refined, and, no longer 

profitable, simply discarded). * 
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Two highly related- and complementary approaches to deal with 
stress were suggested by WPP in that report. The first consists of 
a comprehensive examination of the workplace, its job structure and 
overall functioning 'as a social organization to minimize or 
eliminate those condUions which produce stress. 

The most widespread source of frustration and anxiety expressed 
by mothers in our sample had to with Inflexible short-term leave 
policies. Measures must be taken to increase the flexibility of 
parents to attend t^Lunexpected child-related events that often 
require no more than^ hour or two. Frequently penalties are 
imposed or workers must- forego a full day's pay when all they needed 
was a couple of hours of leave for these kinds of events. 



A second major approach to workplace in^provement was also 
proposed based on some of the needs and concerns expressed by 
parents In these studies. It Involves expanding the format and 
basic operating principles of employee assistance prograws to cover 
services related to the mental and financial health of workers «h1 
their families. 



The types of assistance proposed here are most critical for 
single parents, given their relatively limited time and financial 
resources. They also can be of great Importance to dual -earner 
families and parents and, 1n many cases, to single and/or childless 
workers. t 

b. Recomwendation for Schools 

There are many ways in which parents can become involved in the 
education of their children. We found that most parents expressed a 
desire to be more involved in their children's school activities. 
They were particularly Interested in attending activities in which 
their children are taking ^active part. These Included plays, band 
concerts, and field trips. Unfortunately, many of these activities 
are scheduled during the mothers' work hours. 

Several suggestions can be derived from the experiences related 
by parents in these studies. Because of the diversity among 
schools and grade levels represented in our swnple, these 
suggesticms are couched in^^neral terms, and they do not ignore the 
fact that some or even many schools as well as individual teachers 
are already implementing similar measures . 

(1) Scheduling of Activities and Special Events 

The most obvious suggestion is that schools should schedule more 
activities during parents" "after-work" hours. However, as was the 
case for some of the women in our sample, some people work evenings 
or irregular shifts. There is a need to find a balance between day, 
evening and weekend activities scheduled by schools. In any case, 
teachers should expect that some parents will not participate . A 
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simple reminder to children about the fact that some parents are 
very busy, or iwrkin'g and unable to attend, would do imjch to 
alleviate the guilt many parents feel for not being there, as vteW 
as the disappointment or embarrassment often experienced by their 
children. 

(2) Publicity for Upcoming School Events 

Several parents stated that if they knew about upc(wiing events 
well enough in advance, time off could be requested or arrangements 
made with co-workers and supervisors to be away for short periods. 

(3) School Involvement of Non-custodial Parents 

In single-parent families (and in step-parent families as well), 
the custodial parent is not always the one who is most involved in 
children's education. Divorce and loss of custody does not 
necessarily eliminate non-custodial parents' from children's lives. 

At a minimum, schools should inform non-custodial parents about 
their children's educational, progress. Furthermore, these parents 
should also advised about school events. 



Although about 40 percent of the single parent families in our 
sanple reported that sometimes other adults helped their children 
with homework. It appears that perhaps least 60 percent of these 
parents do not have any help. Homework can be a constant source of 
stress and tension in the family. 

No unequivocal solution to the homework riddle was suggested by 
our studies of working parents. However, the issue of homework, its 
nature and its purpose, is something that must be considered 
seriously by the education community. 

2. Need for Present Vtork 

Near the end of 1983. the Working Parents Project convened a 
working mini -conference to explore various potential sources of 
support for working parents identified during the project year. A 
cross-section of researchers, service providers, and advocates were 
brought together to examine the most salient concerns with 
dual-earner and single-parent families, and how different agencies 
and programs collaborate to develop and implement programs relevant 
to the needs of working parents whether dual -earner or single-parent 
f ami 1 ies . 

The conference participants were selected from each of the six 
states in SEDL's region. They were requested to (!) be prepared to 
share with other conferees information about their own efforts, (2) 
work towards the identification of coninofi needs and concerns, and 
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43) help Identify potentially successful strategies to address those 
heeds. This also Included identifying which role or roles the 
Vgrking Parents Project as v«ell as the Southwest Educational 
Development Laboratory could play. 

Findings frow research conducted in the region were presented 
by the Family Studies Center of The University of Oklahoma, the 
Regional Center for Children, Youth, md Fanilies of The University 
of Texas' Center for Social Work Research, and the Working Parents 
Project of SEDL. Following these, participants heard presentations 
about programs and discussed issues and strategies for setting 
initiatives relevant to wking parents and their children at four 
key institutional levels: (1) employers, (2) schools, (3) c(Miminlty 
service agencies, and (4) state-level agencies. 

The general and specific feedback received by the WPP staff from 
this excellent cross-section of regional stakeholders served to 
refine and specify the content of the activities necessary to meet 
the goals and objectives for the FY 1984 iwrk. 

This synthesis and refinement of the suggestion led WPP staff to 
concentrate uikmi those issues that affected working parents most 
directly: (1) the need for quality after school care for their 
elementary school children, &n6 (2) the need to identify then remove 
Institutional barriers to the involvement 6f working parents In the 
education of their children. 

After school care continues to be perceived by many school 
ackiiinlstrators as a non-educational, mariglnaT issue. As such, its 
potential for delivering safety, tutoring, and enrichment to 
elementary school children Is not widely recognized. Reluctantly, 
WPP has maintained a secomJary Interest in and alwig with an 
awareness about the current status .and development of after school 
care In schools as a working parents issue. WPP believes that there 
is great potential for these types of programs to provide an avenue 
for business involvenent, and more generally, community-wide 
collaboration efforts ck\ behalf of working parents and their 
children. 

In addition to W»P's secondary Interest in after school care for 
elementary school children, the project has concentrated its efforts 
on formulating a type of school -business collaboration designed to 
address some of the needs detected in its research with dual -earner 
an(^ single-parent families. It incorporates components of programs 
in operation elsewhere in the region and the nation. 

The WPP's strategy is to combine in one multi-part, flexible 
package called Employer- Ass is ted Parent Involvement In Schools 
(ESPIS), several components of various programs. These components 
are designed to n«et needs of dual -earner and single parents as 
Identified in our research. Some other components proposed were 
identified with the help of colleagues from the region* who 
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participated in our September 1983 conference. Other con^onents 
were identified through'^nformation obtained from local projects 
within our region In addition to projects In other states and other 
national-level efforts. The search for these additional sources of 
information has been an integral part of our 1984 activities. 

C. PROJECT GOALS AND OBJECTIVES FOR FY 1984 

These were the original goals and objectives proposed for 1984. 
They have guided the work during this year and will be used to 
organize the report that follows for easy reference. 

1. Goals and Objectives 

a. Goal 1 

• 

To translate project research findings into practical 
recoimiendatlons for policies, strategies/guidelines, and 
programs that families, schools, employers, and other agencies 
can utilize to increase the capabilities of working parents for 
. participating in the education and care of their children. 

Objective 1 

To synthesize p»*oject findings along with other related research 
on working families' role in children's education as well as 
research concerning Innovative prograns focused. ot linking 
working families, schools, and employers. 

Objective 2 

To identify specific groups, networks, agenc1«|fcand 

organizations within the region that can benef^di recti y from 
dissemination of information about project flodings, synth'eses, 
and recommendations. 

Objective 3 

To develop a variety of approaches for presenting project 
findings and recanmendations to schools, en^loyers, and parents. 

b. Goal 2 

To assist agencies, insti tutiorjs, organizations, and individuals 
concerned with enhancing the collaboration between schools, 
a^loyers, and working parents, by providing up-to-date 
information about innovative approaches in the area of work, 
educ;ation, and working parents. 1 
/ * ' I 

Objective 1 

To develop and then maintain an up-to-date informatics base 
regarding, research, programs, agencies, and individuals having 
an activf" focus on activities that encourage support for and 
enhance the participation of working parents in the education of 
their chi Idren. 
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Objective 2 

To develop project capabiliti^ for assisting local and state 
education agencies, human service organizations, and places of 
employment in the development of programs, policies, and 
procedures designed to enable fuller working parents' 
participation in the education of their children. 

Objective 3 

to impleii«nt the information dissemination plan through one or 
more alternative methods. 

0. MAJOR ACTIVITIES AND ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

This section ^contains a description of major activities, 
products, and accomplishiaents to date. Some of the activities 
described here are either a continuation or a further development of 
^tivities that *#ere a minor part of the work performed during the 
r^earch phases of the project. This report, then, describes the 
current status of these activities, as well as specific activities 
and accomplishments that have taken place during FY84. 

Soal 1. Translating Research^ Into Practical Recommendations 

Three separate objectives had been proposed. Th$ activities, 
products, snd outcomes relating to these objectives are described 
next. 

*• Objective 1. To Synthesize the Various Phases of Research and 
uther Related Research. ' 

This objective was met by, the development of a document that 
contains comparisons of the data gathered from the dual -earner 
sanple and data gathered from the single-parent families. To 
coinjare the findings from the two studies, similar typologies were 
deriv^and classifications were made. The two satiiples were then 
compareH in terms of several employment-related and family-related 
factors M appropriate statistical analyses were performed. The 
report also incorporates findings from others' research. In 
addition, this docum&it contains recommendations directed toward 
school administrators and personnel, employers, business 
associations and community groups. This report is titled "Work and 
Family Interrelationships: Comparisons of Dual-earner and 
Single-parent F«Bilies." 

b. Objective 2. To Identify Stakeholders Within the Region Who 
Could Benefit From our Work 

The activities performed to fueet this objective are a 
continuation of the networking activities that were Initiated dur^nq 
1983. 

One set of stakeholders Is relatively easy to identify, although 
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hard to reach. These are the school superintendents that head local 
education agencies (LEAs) in all six states. We secured an 
up-to-date mailing list to reach the almost 2,500 LEAs in the 
region. In addition, vte have access to up-to-date education 
directories from all six states. These directories vary in the 
amount and type of Information they contain. The conmon elements 
are the names, addresses, and telephone numbers of top 
administrators in the central offices and in the various compuses. 
Some contain information about current enrollment, the number of 
teachers, etc. 

m 

A second set of stakeholders, non-school community organizations 
and agencies, proved nwre difficult to secure. The WPP files have 
been developed^ and maintained up to date with the assistance of our 
Advisory Boafd men<)ers, through personal contacts of staff in 
conferences and professional meetings, and from reference books and 
other sources. These flat abases are maintained in the form of an 
electronic file stored in magnetic disks residing in our word 
processing equipment. 

These files have been created to contain a record of the names 
of programs, agencies, organizations, and individuals identified as 
potential stakeholders in the success of dual -earner and single- 
parent famnies. There are separate files for each of the six 
states of the SEOL region, rid a selective file on stakeholders from 
other states and national organizations and agencies. 

For each item in the electronic file there is a corresponding 
manila folder that contains a record of cont«:ts, information, and 
materials from and/or about that particular organization or 
individual . 

Each state file is classified into three major categories: (a) 
^Working Parents Project Key £on tacts, (b) Agencies, Organizations, 
and Programs, and (c) Individuals. ^ 

(a) Working Parents Project Key Contacts . 

These are individuals who have an already established working 
relationship with the Working Parents Project. They include membei^s 
or past members of SEDL's Board of Directors, members of the Family, 
School and Community Studies Division's Advisory Board, and 
participants in a working conference held by the Working Parents 
Project in September of 1983. 

(b) Agencies, Organizations, and Programs . 

This file contains those institutional ^»tdKeholUers with whom 
the project has corresponded or who have been suggested by other 
contacts as a potentially useful or interested stakeholder. In this 
category, only those schools or school districts in which a direct 
personal or telephone contact has been made are included. The 
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listing does not Include the list of 2,500 school superintendents 
*<ho t*ere sent a copy of the Executive SuHwary of the 1983 research 
findings and recownendations. 

(c) Individuals . ^ 

This file contains the. names of individual researchers or 

practitioners who have requested information or materials about thd^ 

project; t^is includes of sone university faculty members and 
others. 

c. Objective 3. To Develop a Variety of Approaches for Presenting 
Project Findings and Recommendations ous stakeholder 

Groups ^ 

This objective has been met by the development of three major 
documents designed for dfssemi nation purposes. The first one is, in 
the form of the Testimony that the Working Parents Project presented 
at the Hearing of the Prevention Strategies Task Force of the House 
Select Committee on Children, Youth, and Families. It was held 
Washington, D.C. on June 7, 1984. The document, entitled "Involving 
Deal -earner and Single Working Parent Families In the Education of 
Their Children: Some Recomiiendatlons for Action," summarizes 
selected findings from our previous research, and presents our 
general recoiimiendatlons to schools and employers. In that document, 
the basic strategy of our "Employer-Assisted Parental Involvement in 
Schools" program, (ESPIS) Is developed. The text of the Testimony 
is scheduled for publication by the House Select Committee in . 
December of 1984. Only a limited number of copies of the document 
submitted were distributed. 

The second document, entitled "Dual -earner. Single Working 
Parent Families and Education: Recomnendations for School -Business 
Collaboration," contains a raOre refined description of our proposed 
strategy for increasing the involvement of working parents in the 
education of their children. This document has been disseminated to 
about 200 selected conmjnity organizations, including business 
organizations and other social service providers in large, medium 
and small cities throughout the six states. ^ 

Finally, a comprehensive sunwary of the major findings, 
including some additional analyses, and the general and specific 
recommendations offered by the project are contained in the document 
described. under Objective 1.. In addition to these documents, WPP 
staff has tailored the basic findings and recommendations for 
presentations to a variety of audiences, both in the region and In 
national forums. Detail of these dissemination activities and 
audiences are presented in the discussion of Goal 2, Objective 3. 

2. Goal 2. To Assist Other Agencies, Institutions, and 
Organizations to Enhance CQllaborative Efforts 

Three separate objectives were envisioned to meet this goal. 
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The activities, products, and outcomes are described in the 
following paragraphs. 

a. Objective 1. To Develop and Maintain an Up-To-Date Database 
Regarding Research and Programs Directed to Working Parents 

In order to meet this objective, it was necessary for the 
project to acquire and store for its internal use not only research 
literature, but also information about agencies, organizations, 
programs and individuals engaged in activities relevant to the 
success of dual-earner and single-parent families and their 
children. The databases developed Include not only information and ^ 
contacts with stakeholders in the six states of the SEOL region, but 
also contacts with other organizations and agencies in the other 
states and many others more national in scope. In atraition to these 
databases, the staff has collected clippings from local newspapers 
as indications of interest and concerns present in the Austin 
community. 

b. Objective 2. To Develop Project's Capability to Serve As A 
Resourte to Stakeholders in The Region" ' 

In order to meet this objective, the WPP collected, read, and 
made notes about the materials that were acquired, either through 
purchase, personal subscription to professional journal, or 
materials obtained from the State Library, City Library, and from 
the University of Texas Perry-Castaneda Library. 

In addition to these readings, the WPP staff participated in the 
following organized activities: 

(1) In-house Staff Development Workshop 

During 1984, staff attended »i In-house two-day workshop on 
"Improving Communications Skills." Presented by an outside 
professional consulting firm, the workshop was designed to diagnose 
each individual's communications strategies, to review oral 
presentation styles, and to provide feedback and teach oral 
communication skills xnd concepts. 

(2) Conference Participation 

Project staff members participated in numerous conferences and 
meetings, in the great majority of cases in the dual roles of 
presenters and participants/conferees. The complete list of those 
is reported elsewhere in the section on dissemination activities. 
Here, four major ineetings of national scope, two by professional 
organizations and two invitational meetings of national scope, are 
mentioned, because although the staff were not formal presenters, 
they w€re, either active participants or had been invited to serve as 
a resource. Both professional association conferences included 
pre-conference workshops, seminars, and sessions on topics of 
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specific project interest as well as general professional 
developmefit in such areas as methodology, theory, poHcy l&sues, 
etc. 

(a) The 1984 Annual Meeting of the American Educational Research 
Association (AERA), held in New Orleans, Louisiana in April. 

(b) The 1984 Annual Meeting of %he American Sociological 
Association (ASA), held in San Antonio, Texas, in September. 

(c) Renato Espinoza, the Senior Researcher of the Working 
Parents Project, was elected to the Work and Family Research 
Council of the Conference Board, Inc. of New York. 

(d) Renato Espinoza was invited by the Center for Early 
Adolescence of the University of North Carolina, with 
support from the Johnson Foundation, to an invitational, 
working conference at the Wingspread Conference Center, home 
base of the Johnson Foundation in Racine, Wisconsin. The 
conference, with the title "3:00 to 6:00 p.m.: Setting 
Policy for Young Adolescents in the After-School Hours," was 
held November 11-13, 1984. 

(3) Project Consultants and Other Resources 

During the course of 1984, the Working Parents Project has 
identified a number of individuals in each of the six states to 
serve as outside consultants and resource persons. These 
individuals are a cross-section of professionals engaged in 
research, program development, provision of social services, 
education, and advocacy on behalf of children and working parents. 
A total of five individuals have been identified in Arkansas, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, New Mexico, and (Mclahoma. A total of 11 
additional individuals have been identified in Texas, most of them 
residents of Austin, WPP's headquarters. 

c. Objective 3. Conduct Dissemination Activities 

The dissemination of our research findings and recommendations 
has been the central activity of this period. The major activities 
can be classified in terms of their format and major target 
audiences. 

Three major documents have been prepared and used for this 
dissemination function, and they have been used either as handouts 
at meetings and presentations or in direct mailings, either 
Initiated by the project, or as a response to Inquiries and requests 
for information. These are (1) "Work and Family Life Among Anglo, 
Black, and Mexican Anwr lean Single Parent Families: Executive 
Sumnary of the Working Parents Project 1983 Final Report," (2) 
"Involving Dual -earner and Single-parent Families in the Education 
of Their Children: Some Recommendations for Action," Testimony 
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presented at the ttearing of the Prevention Strategies Task Force of 
the Select Conwittee on Children, Youth, and Families on "Improving 
American Education: ftixjes for Parents," held in Washington, O.C. on 
June 7, 1984 and schedured for publication in December, 1984, and 
(3) "Dual -earner and Single-parent Families and Education: Some 
RecoRinendations for School -Business Collaboration." 

The specific dissemination events include: . 

(a) General Mass Dissemination : 

- Write-up in Amerlcal Family . Vol. VII, No-. 2, February 
' 1984 

- Article in USA Today , April 26, 1984 issue, by Sally 
Stewart. 

- Mention on the NBC Wightly News , national network 
broadcast, April 26, 1984. 

- Article In The Washington Post, April 27, 1984 issue, by 
Judy Mann. 

- Write-ifl) in Education Daily, April 27, p. 4. 

- Write-up in Education USA, May 7, 1984. 

- Article In School-Age (ihiid Care Newsletter , Vol. 2, No. 
2, Fall of T95r 

- Nancy Naron was featured co-Interviewee on Focus on 
Education , half-an-hour television progran broadcast to 
South Texas Coast region. Station KRIS, Corpus Christi, 
November 16, 1984. 

(b) Conference Presentations: 

Tte following presentations were made by WPP staff. The 
information provided here Includes dates, title of presentation, 
name of conference or forum, city and state where It was held, and 
types of participants or target audiences reached directly. 

- April 5, 1984. "Divorced Working Mothers' Involvement in 
the Education of their School -age Children: The Role of 
Ex-spousal Support and the Mother's Social Support 
Network." 1984 Annual Conference of the Texas Council on 
Family Relations, Abilene, Texas. Participants included 
marriage counselors, family therapists, community family 
service providers, researchers, and students, mostly from 
Texas, but Including some from New Mexico and Oklahoma. 

- April 27, 1984. "Working Parents Project: Findings and 
Recommendations." National Conference on "Working Parents 
and Achieving Children: The Road to Excellence," Home 
School Institute, Washington, D.C. Participants included 
a national cross-section of educators and educational 
researchers, family professions, program administrators, 
legislative staff. Department of Education staff, parents, 
students, advocates, and members of the press, both local 
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to Washington, D.C., national >oress, and national 
. education press services. ^ 

• May 17, 1984. "Work and Family Research: Implications 
for Latchkey Children." When SchooTs Out and Nobody's 
Home: The. first National Conference on Latchkey Children, 
Boston, Massachusetts. Participants included a national 
cross-section of researchers, program developers, 
representatives of the business sector, legislators and 
legislative staff, educators, parents, and students. 

June 7, 1984. "Involving Dual-earner and Single Working 
Parent Families in the Education of their Children: Some 
Recommendations for Action." Hearing of the Prevention 
Strategies Task Force of thfi House Select Committee on 
Children, Youth, and Families, Washington, D.C. 
Participants providing testimony, in addition to the 
Working Parents Project, included a cross-section of 
researchers, program developers, educators, parent^, and 
children from six states and the District of Columbia, in 
addition to the legislators, legislative staff, and 
members of the national press. 

July 16, 1984. "Working Parents, their Employers, and the 
Schools: Some Strategies for Mutual Collaboration." -^t 
"Texas Public Schools— A Rising Tide of Excellence." 1984 
Superintendent's Workshop for Educational Leaders, Austin, 
Texas. Part;icipants included school superintendents, 
other central office staff, and teachers from Texas. 

July 30, 1984. "Involving Working Parents in the Schools: 
Some Barriers in the Workplace, the School, and the 
Community." At Parents, Teachers, and Administrators 
Teaming for Excellence Conference, Ruston, Louisiana. 
Participants included State Department of Education staff, 
university researchers, teachers, administrators, and 
parents from Louisiana. 

August 26, 1984, "Workplaces, Schools, and Families: 
Studies of Parents' Participation in the Education of 
their Children." The Society for the Study of Social 
Problems 34th Annual Meeting, San Antonio, Texas. 
Participants included a national cross-section of 
sociologists and other social scientists, along with at. 
program developers and educators. ^ 

October 19, 1984. "Policies and Program Developments 
Affecting the Work/Family Balance: Helping New Era 
Families Cope." National Council on Family Relations 
Annual Meeting, San Francisco, California. Participants 
included a national cross-section of researchers, marriage 
counselors, family therapists, social workers, community 
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fdAily service providers, family life educators, parent 
education specialists, educators and students of various . 
disciplines. y ) 

(c) Targeted Dissemination-Regional Audiences 

In addition to the activities itientione>< above, two major direct 
mail activities have been undertaken during^^this year: 

1) Direct mailing of "Vtorlc and Faaily Life among Anglo, Black, 
♦ and Mexican American Single-Parent Families: Executive 

Suamwry of the Working Parents Project 1983 Annual Report" to 
over 2,500 District Superintendents in e^ch of the six states 
of the SEDL region, and 

2) Direct mailing of "Dual -earner and Single Parent Families and 
Education: Some Reconaendations for School -Biksiness 
Collaboration," mailed to approximately 200 business and 
community organizations and ag«icies in various cities 
throughout the six states of the SEDL region. 

E. CONauSIONS 

In the course of the *«rk performed during FY84, the stated 
goals for the project have been met. Three separate documents have 
been developed and used to serve 'various needs of the project's 
dissemination activities during 1984. 

The reactions of various audiences to our research findings 
indicate that our attention to the «forkp1ace and its culture is an 
Important contribution to our knowledge of the complex social 
interactions in which adults engage. Furthermore, our general 
recoaMendatlons for changes in school and workplace practices and 
policies to accommodate the special rfeeds of working parents, single 
parents, and their children, are iraieed timely. 

Congressional heariits and national conferences have been held 
during this year deaWngXwith working parents and their children, 
with the latchkey probl^ and with after-school care and 
supervision of early adolescents. In all of these national forums 
our project has been rr«s*»^ ^ visible. A great deal of interest 
has been expressed about our work, and in particular to our 
suggestion that employers can play a vital role in supporting and 
facilitating the Involvement of parents in the education of their 
own children. This appears to be a truly original and timely 
contribution to the search for additional ways to Improve both 
children's education «id to achieve the empowerment of parents. 

It is clear now that we need to go beyond the general 
recommendations offered. The path chosen has been articulated In 
our proposal for a new form of business- school collaboration: the 
Employer-Supported Parental Involvement in Schools (ESP IS). This 
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strategy has bfeen fonmilated in its essential elements and shared 

with a cross-section of school districts and conrounity 

orqanizations, in particular chambers of commerce in cities of 

various sizes. Our efforts for FY85 will be directed at promoting 

the implementation of ESPIS by one or more school districts, and to 

use information obtained from that experience to develop detailed * 

"how-to guide's" to help iniplement the model in other locations 

around the region. 

This activity would complete the full cycle that started with 
research, continued with development, Inplanentation, refinement, 
and finally would lead to a product— an educational innovation that 
can be exported, adopted and/or adapted to fit the particular 
circumstances of a given conwunity. 
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